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] St. Louts, October 31, 1894. 
Chas. W. Knapp, General Manager of THE ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC, being 
f duly sworn, says the actual number of full and complete copies of the DAILY 
and SUNDAY REPUBLIC printed during the month of October, 1894, all in 
regular editions, was as per schedule given below : 
Days. oes Days. 
1 52,96 60 17 
2 55,230 18 
Mises 56,425 19. 
H gases | 3 
i 6. 57,835 | 22 
Hl , & - *69,595 23 
i 8. 52, 24 
Hl 9. 53,410 | 25 
| 10. 52,970 26. 
Mi 11. 52,810 27. 
Hil | 52,930 28 
H 13 56, 29 
i 14 *68,0% 30 
HI 5 . 
| H ; 5 H 980 31 
i ww 
i} ND MI aincsnkccceceuseduenne 
| ** Less deductions......... 
i se a 
H Daily average net circulation. ......... 
i *Sunday. 
i} ** All copies spoiled in printing, left over and returned unsold are deducted 
|} so as to give the net circulation reaching actual readers. CHAS. W. KNAPP. 
i (Seal.) Sworn to and subscribed before me this thirty-first day of October, 1894. 
My term expires Sept. 7, 1898. JOSEPH G. HOLLIDAY, 
Notary Public, City of St. Louis, Mo, 









BaP The Daily aiteue: NET GAIN in November over the pre- 
ceding month was 442, or 13,260 for the month. 
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By Mail, Postpaid, 
For The Asking. 


a 





We cannot afford to throw our Catalogues 
about indiscriminately. They cost money to 
issue. The United States charge four cents 
for delivering each. 

We would like, however, to place them in 
the hands of all persons who may be interest- 
ed in Country Advertising—especially those 
considering the New England, Middle or 
Southern States. 

This Catalogue is not issued to show what 
can be accomplished in art printing, but to sup- 
ply INFORMATION VALUABLE to advertisers. 

It abounds in facts regarding the Atlantic 
Coast Lists and Country Newspaper Adver- 
tising generally. 

We do not believe any advertiser will feel 
the time spent in a perusal of its pages has 
been otherwise than profitable. 





We Send it Free, Postpaid, Upon Request. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
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NEEDS OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 





POSTMASTER-GENERAL BISSELL’S RE- 
PORT. 





By Thomas L. Fames, ex-Postmaster- 
General of the United States. 

Postmaster-General Bissell, in his 
annual report, holds that the financial 
deficiency in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment is.caused by the undue amount 
of mail matter transmitted at the sec- 
ond-class rate of one cent a pound. In 
this assumption I believe he is correct. 
In my judgment only legitimate pub- 
lications, newspapers and periodicals, 
should be sent through the mails. 
That was the intention under the law. 
It was not expected that sample copies 
of publications would be sent at one 
cent a pound, certainly not such pub- 
lications like Book News, for instance, 
published by ex-Postmaster-General 
John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 

A publication like PRINTERS’ INK is 
a legitimate periodical, because if con- 
tains news, specially prepared articles 
and advertisements of interest to a 
certain class of readers. Advertising 
has grown to bean art. Men have be- 
come rich by a liberal and judicious 
use of printers’ ink, and other men 
would like to know how they have 
done it, so that they may go and ‘“‘do 
likewise.’”” There are professional 
writers of advertisements, a new vo- 
cation that has grown out of the ad- 
vertising and newspaper businesses. A 
periodical like PRINTERS’ INK, there- 
fore, is just as legitimate a publication 
as any other journal devoted to the 
interests of a certain class. Having 
once been a newspaper man myself I 
confess I peruse the pages of this 
‘* Little Schoolmaster,’s as it has been 
happily called, with interest. And I 
read the advertisements with almost as 
much interest as I do the carefully 
prepared literary articles in the open- 
ing pages. 

Such a publication as Wanamaker’s 
Book News (copies of which I have 
seen) is printed simply for the purpose 


of selling at Wanamaker’s store the 
books mentioned therein. It cannot 
pretend to be a literary journal like 
the Critic or the Literary World of 
Boston. It is a catalogue of books, 
all of them favorably described in such 
a way as to induce the reader to patron- 
ize the book-counter of the proprietor. 

Such a publication should be denied 
the second-class rate of postage. And 
there are hundreds of other journals— 
weeklies and monthlies—whose read- 
ing pages are made up of ‘‘ plate-mat- 
ter’’ and whose advertising pages are 
filled with announcements of question- 
able character; catch-penny schemes 
to draw money from the pockets of the 
young and the unsophisticated. Such 
useless journals are circulated by sam- 
ple copies to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands. All of them should be 
denied the privilege of second-class 
matter. 

Mr. Bissell, in his report, has very 
properly called attention to this class 
of periodicals. He says that adver- 
tisers, book publishers and others 
have taken advantage of the broad 
construction‘of what constitutes mat- 
ter of the second class by sending out 
their advertisements and publications 
under the technical disguise of news- 
papers and periodicals, and have thus 
secured the benefit of the lower rate 
of postage. He has discovered that 
the abuse has grown so great that it 
now costs the government eight times 
as much to carry second-class matter 
as the revenue derived from it. 

Mr. Bissell advocates the abrogation 
of some of the steamship subsidy con- 
tracts arranged by Mr. Wanamaker. 
There are two sides to that question, 
and I am not sufficiently conversant 
with it to express an opinion. I should 
say, however, that Mr. Bissell was in 
error. 

He believes in withdrawing low 
postage rates from a large class of pre- 
tended periodicals that are now enjoy- 
ing them. I agree with him in the 
necessity of this action, but I am afraid 
it will be difficult to accomplish the 
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reform. After people have once en- 
joyed low rates of postage, it will be 
d work to induce Congress to raise 
the rate. Then, again, it will some- 
times be a nice question to decide as 
to what constitutes a newspaper or 
legitimate periodical. The Postmaster- 
General is an autocrat and is liable to 
exercise his powers in an autocratic 
manner. The public—especially the 
the bigk public—will not soon forget 
the h-handed way in which Mr. 
Waseanaher denied PRINTERS’ INK 
the second-class mail privilege when 
its cause was espoused by every intelli- 
gent journalist in the United States. 

Mr. Bissell thinks that, until the 
withdrawal of low postage rates just 
referred to, the financial condition of 
the department cannot be established. 
That is probably true; but we must 
not forget that his predecessor should 
have done something in the direction 
of reforming postal abuses. The fact 
is that when Mr. Wanamaker was 
Postmaster-General he did nothing but 
talk about the great things he was go- 
ing to do for the benefit of the postal 
service. As a matter of fact, he did not 
accomplish any result of importance. 

Mr. Bissell favors Civil Service Re- 
form in his department. Of course, 
he is right. In my opinion he has 
been the only man, with the exception 
of Mr. Lamont, that has reflected 
credit on the present Cabinet. He has 
been a consistent Civil Service re- 
former, and I know he is an honest 
man who has tried to do his duty to 
the public. 

en I had the honor of occupying 
the same position I urged that admis- 
sion to the public service should not 
depend upon personal favor, because 
such favor cannot well be impartial, 
and because a system of appointment 
by mere influence may be readily per- 
verted to the promotion of private in- 
terests and personal ambition. Such 
methods will affect political action and 
the very purity and vigor of the gov- 
ernment itself. Changes in the post- 
office should be made carefully and 
only for reasons affecting official con- 
duct. 

Mr. Bissell very truly remarks that 
the fourth-class postmasters might be 
included in the civil service law. They 
are substantially included in that law 
at the present time. There was never 
any trouble with the department from 
such a s_urce where the salary was not 
a matter of importance. 





One curious suggestion made by Mr. 
Bissell, in this connection, is, that the 
postal service should be either taken 
par: out of the political field and 
carried on like a private business, or 
be divided into two sections, the one 
political and the other non-political 
and administrative, so that the execu- 
tive authority on the non-political side 
shall not be required to divert his 
mind from the business questions be- 
fore him, and the head of the political 
side shall not be required to give any 
thought to the improvement of the 
postal service. 

My only criticism on that proposi- 
tion is that you cannot serve God 
and mammon — it must be either 
the one or the other. There is an ir- 
repressible conflict between the two 
forces he mentions. I do not think it 
is possible to arrange the business of 
the department in the way he suggests. 
My own idea is that the post-office 
should be carried on on business prin- 
ciples. It is the department of the 
people. It should be carried on as 
any large private enterprise is carried 
on and for the benefit of the people. 
The question of politics should never 
be allowed to enter it at all. 

Mr. Bissell is very properly opposed 
to the Postal Telegraph. Such an en- 
terprise in this country can be much 
better carried on by private enterprise 
than by the government. The experi- 
ment has not been a success in Great 
Britain. 

The boycotting of post-offices by 
disappointed applicants for postmas- 
terships, and others, Mr. Bissell truly 
says is a conspiracy, and might prop- 
erly be made acrime. I remember a 
case of that kind when I was Post- 
master-General. I believe it was 
somewhere in the South where such a 
policy was attempted. I applied what 
doctors call the heroic treatment— 
abolished the post-office altogether, 
and that soon brought the malcontents 
to their senses. 

It is refreshing to have a man like 
Mr. Bissell at the head of this most 
important branch of the government 
service. He has grasped the business 
of the department with an intelligence 
and a quickness that is surprising. He 
went there with the one purpose of 
doing his duty and he is doing it. As 
the lamented Hayes said: ‘‘He serves 
his party best who serves his country 
best.”’ 
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SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 
By George P. ‘Rowell. 


Postmaster-General Bissell, in his 
annual report, pays attention to 
‘‘abuses connected with second-class 
matter,’’ and in his message to Con- 
gress the President indorses his views. 
The volume of this class of business 
has increased from 134,000,000 pounds 
in 1888 to 256,000,000 pounds in 
1893, and Mr. Bissell says that ‘‘no 
one can believe that such an increase 
is legitimate.’’ Really, though, the 
increase is no more than it would be 
natural to expect when one is well 
acquainted with the fall in the price 
of paper and the great changes in the 
processes of making newspapers by 
means of type-setting machines, paper 
matrices and perfecting presses that 
can print, paste and fold ten papers in 
a second. 

In six years the Post-Office Depart- 
ment has admitted 24,304 newspapers 
to the mails as second-class matter. 
This is equal to fourteen new periodi- 
cals for every working day, but out of 
this great number so many have ceased 
publication that the actual increase 
that existed six years ago, as shown by 
the American Newspaper Directory, is 
only 3,744, or barely one in seven of 
those that entered the list. From this 
fact, Postmaster-General Bissell con- 
cludes that 85 per cent of the new 
publications were of ephemeral charac- 
ter, and were only established to serve 
‘the temporary purpose of their pro- 
prietors.”’ 

It would appear from this that six 
out of every seven publications granted 
the second-class privilege were not 
entitled to it, and yet, notwithstanding 
this overwhelming proof that the de- 
partment is not able to correctly draw 
the line as to what is and what is not 
properly entitled to the one cent a 
pound rate, Mr. Bissell is desirous of 
continuing the effort to perform the 
impossible. 

When an examination of matter of- 
fered to be mailed will not enable a 
postmaster to decide what is the proper 
tate of stage to collect upon it, or 
whether bs 
must require the person offering it for 
mailing to attach stamps on each sepa- 
rate piece ; when, before deciding the 
question, it becomes necessary for the 
postmaster to have knowledge of what 
is in the mind of the person offering 
the matter for mailing, and of what is 


in the mind of the person to whom the 
mitter is to be mailed as well, and 
when there is no penalty attached to 
the person offering ve gry! matter for 
mailing, or any relief for the person 
offering suitable matter for mailing in 
case he is deprived of his right, such a 
condition of affairs (which is the con- 
dition now existing) involves a censor= 
ship likely to prove injurious to busi- 
nes3 interests. 

Mr. Bissell takes serious exceptions 
to the ‘‘ bogus trade paper’’ consisting 
of a lot of advertising circulars, ‘‘with 
a little worthless reading matter thrown 
in here and there to give the thing a 
semblance of genuineness.’’ He al- 
ready possesses the power to exclude 
journals of this class, but it is a duty 
that must be deputed to clerks who 
may or may not be able to distinguish 
between an ‘‘advertising circular’’ in 
a paper and a bona fide advertisement. 
Reading matter that might appear 
‘‘worthless’’ to this clerk may possibly 
be possessed of genuine interest for the 
subscriber to that particular paper. 
Certainly some genuine village papers 
carry a modicum of reading matter that 
a severe critic might pronounce worth- 
less. Is it wise for the department to 
attempt to pass upon the quality of the 
reading matter that a paper may con- 
tain? What if the ‘semblance of 
genuineness’’ should be so perfect as to 
seem actually genuine to most readers, 
bu. not so to the clerk who is deputized 
to pass upon fourteen new cases daily 
and keep watch of twenty thousand 
existing journals to see that they do 
not change their character and lose the 
‘*semblance of genuineness ?”’ 

Mr. Bissell would exclude from the 
benefits of second-class rates what he 
calls the ‘‘ house organ,’’ which is de- 
scribed as a paper or pamphlet devoted 
to advertising some mercantile, manu- 
facturing or other establishment. 
Would this exclude the Scientific A mer- 
ican, issued by Munn & Co., who are © 
patent agents, Zhe Delineator, with 
over a hundred thousand paid-in-ad- 
vance subscribers, but devoted solely 
to announcing paper patterns sold by 
the Butterick Publishing Co., or Har- 


may receive the money or fer’s Monthly, established for the 


avowed purpose of advertising the 
books issued by the great publishing 
house of the Harper Brothers, or the 
Book Buyer, of Messrs. Scribner & 
Co., or Book News, issued by ex-Post- 
master-General Wanamaker, or the 
Youth's Companion, of Boston, the 
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best child’s weekly ever published and 
having the largest sale of any Ameri- 
can weekly, but doing a trade in knick- 
knacks under the guise of premiums 
that exceeds its publishing business in 
profitableness and amount? If none 
of these are intended to be excluded, 
just where and how shall the line be 
drawn to avoid depriving some weak 
but deserving publisher of rights be- 
longing to him no less than to the 
strongest and most influential of his 
competitors ? 

Foremost among the offenders who 
burst through the guards that sur- 
round the privilege of being carried in 
the mails at one cent a pound, Mr. 
Bissell places pretended periodicals 
that are now generally known as serial 
paper covered books. They are, he 
says, nothing but books, pure and 
simple, and many of them very trashy 
books at that, each one distinct in it- 
self and the series never devoted to 
anything in particular. To know that 
these books are trashy necessitates 
reading and passing upon each one 
separately. If they are more trashy 
than some newspapers they would be 
worth looking at as curiosities. Aside 
from the trashiness, however, it would 
not be easy to designate just how the 
legitimate magazines, known as Xo- 
mance, Short Stories, Munsey’s, or 
Lippincott’s, differ materially from 
the Fireside Series and the Franklin 
Square Library, that one should be 
carried for a cent a pound, and the 
other be charged eight cents. 

Very good illustrations of the diffi- 
culty in deciding what are and what 
are not legitimate second-class periodi- 
cals, and the possibility of arriving at 
a wrong conclusion, may be found in 
the cases of Book News, published in 
Philadelphia, and PRINTERS’ INK, pub- 
lished in New York. 

During his incumbrancy of the 
office of Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Wanamaker held the opinion that 
Book News was a legitimate publica- 
tion entitled to be mailed at second- 
class rates, and that PRINTERS’ INK 
was not, and that opinion enabled him 
to circulate untold thousands of Book 
News at one cent a pound, and to 
collect $24,833.50 extra postage from 
PRINTERS’ INK for doing the same 
thing. 

Ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. 
James is of the opinion that PRINTERS’ 
InK is entitled to be carried in the 
mails as second-class mattcr, and that 











Book News is not. The Honorable 
the Postmaster-General of to-day is of 
the opinion that both Book News and 
PRINTERS’ INK are legitimate publica- 
tions and entitled to be carried in the 
mails at second-class rates, but that an 
extra thick edition of PRINTERS’ INK, 
having a blue paper cover, is probably 
illegitimate, and this opinion delays 
the distribution of the Year Book issue 
of Nov. 28, although neither the pub- 
lisher of PRINTERS’ INK nor the au- 
thorities in the New York Post-Office, 
who are in the habit of passing upon 
such matters, are able to perceive what 
it is that constitutes the illegitimacy. 
—_———_—.@ « 


ae 
THE YEAR BOOK ISSUE. 


PRINTERS’ INK for Nov. 28, The 
Year Book issue, appeared as usual. 
It contains 516 pages, of which 281 
are reading matter and 235 advertise- 
ments. The reading matter is set prin- 
cipally in long primer instead of bre- 
vier and nonpareil. This particular 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK is thicker, 
heavier, has a blue paper cover and 
contains a larger proportion of reading 
matter than usual. In other respects 
it does not differ materially from the 
ordinary issues. It is probably the 
most interesting number of.the Little 
Schoolmaster in the art of advertis- 
ing that has ever appeared. That it 
has failed’ to reach the hands of its 
subscribets is a post-office mystery, 
which has not yet been elucidated. 

Before the publication of the Year 
Book issue was decided on, a ‘‘dummy’’ 
copy was prepared and presented for 
inspection to Mr. James Gayler, the 
assistant postmaster of New York, who 
for half a generation has been the au- 
thority accustomed to pass on ques- 
tions relating to the mailing of second- 
class matter. No reason why there 
should be any objection to such an is- 
sue of PRINTERS’ INK as was proposed 
was known to its publishers, and after 
examining the ‘‘dummy,’’ Mr. Gay- 
ler said that there was no reason why, 
if like the ‘‘dummy’’ exhibited, it 
should not be mailed as second-class 
matter. After having his decision, 
and not until then, the publication 
was announced and its preparation 
proceeded with. It was finally issued 
at an expense of about $6,000. Three 
days after the last pages had gone to 
press, but before a complete copy had 
appeared, notice was received from 
the New York Post-Office to the effect 
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that, by directions from the P.-O. 
Department at Washington, received 
by telegraph, it was required to 
give notice that the Year Book 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK would not 
be mailed at second-class rates. 
Within a day or two thereafter, the 
publishers of PRINTERS’ INK were 
favored with a call from Mr. B. R. 
Shopp, a Post-Office Inspector, who 
propounded certain questions and re- 
ceived replies to the same in writing. 
Inquiry was at that time made of Mr. 
Shopp as to whctrer anything could 
have been done to avoid criticism 
from the Department in the matter of 
the Year Book issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK more than was done, and he said 
that all had been done anybody could 
do in such a case. Since the publica- 
tion, Mr. Gayler has again been called 
upon and shown the ‘‘dummy’’ copy 
originally submitted to him, together 
with a completed copy of the Year 
Book issue of PRINTERS’ INK as it 
actually appears. He found the com- 
pleted copy less liable to possible ob- 
jection than the ‘‘dummy’”’ copy had 
been, and said that if it were his 
province to speak to the Department 
‘*as one man to another’’ he should 
say that he saw no reason why that 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK was not prop- 
erly mailable as second-class matter. 
He further explained, however, that 
inasmuch as he was neither Postmas- 
ter of New York nor the Post-Office 
Department at Washington, his opin- 
ion had no standing. Notwithstand- 
ing the probable truth of this asser- 
tion, it is well known that Mr. Gayler 
has been the source of information 
upon this and kindred subjects for the 
citizens of New York for nearly 
twenty years, and that his knowledge 
and judgment is and has been de- 
ferred to by the successive postmas- 
ters of New York City under whom he 
has served. 

It would appear to an unprejudiced 
mind that when postal matter offered 
to be mailed cannot be properly classi- 
fied by a man of Mr. Gayler’s experi- 
ence, the law on the subject must be 
very complex or obscure. 

An earnest application has been 
made to the Postmaster of New York 
City, Chas. W. Dayton, Esq., to the 
effect that he will attempt to bring 
about such an improved condition of 
affairs as will make it possible for a 
citizen by a conference with some offi- 
cer at the New York Post-Office to 


learn what he may and may not prop- 
erly do in the conduct of his business 
through the medium of the United 
States mails, and particularly to bring 
about such a condition of affairs as will 
enable a citizen to announce whatever 
action may be decided upon for the 
purpose of aiding in making his pro- 
posed transaction profitable. In this 
particular case of PRINTERS’ INK it iS 
evident that the trouble did not arise 
from the publication that has been put 
forth, but from the announcements of 
it issued in advance and necessary for 
the purpose of securing patronage 
needed to make the publication a pay- 
ing venture. This was made plain by 
the action taken by the Department, 
excluding the issue of November 28 
from the mails at second-class rates be- 
fore it had been seen, or even issued. 

All subscribers to PRINTERS’ INK 
are entitled to receive a copy of the 
Year Book issue. It is necessary, to 
make their files complete. If the De- 
partment recedes from the position it 
has taken, the edition will eventually 
be mailed. In the meantime, any sub- 
scriber whose name is on the mailing 
list may receive his copy by making 
application in person or sending stamps 
to the amount of ten cents to cover the 
postage at third-class rates. Applica- 
tions should be addressed simply 
PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 

ae = 


FLORICULTURAL PAPERS. 


As an industry, floriculture was for 
the first time made a subject of census 
investigation in 18go. It is question- 
able whether any other industry can 
furnish evidence of more phenomenal 
growth during the last quarter of a 
century, and statistics show this growth 
to be annually increasing at from 20 
to 33 per cent. In 1890 there were 
issued 3,425,600 wholesale and 17,- 
630,094 retail catalogues; $1, 161,168.31 
were expended for advertising. 

This means much to the advertising 
world. Besides the matter directly 
furnished by the trade, there are a 
number of floricultural periodicals of 
large circulation which are liberally 
patronized by general advertisers. 
There are now few homes in which 
some flowers are not grown, and the 
low price of these periodicals, together 
with the surprisifig quantity of premi- 
um bulbs, gains entrance for at least 
one of them into nearly every home. 

Prominent among these is Zhe May- 
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flor, Floral Park, N. Y., which has 
almost completed its first decade of ex- 
istence, with a circulation of 300,000. 
It is a 38-page, 3-column, illustrated 
monthly, devoted to popular descript- 
ive articles of home bsg foreign vege- 
tation, practical directions for the cult- 
ure of flowers and fruit, and has also 
an ably edited home department. 

The pioneer in this branch, Vick’s 
Illustrated Monthly, Rochester, N. Y., 
also aims to furnish matter ethical, 
practical, instructive and interesting 
regarding the floral world, and enjoys 
a large circulation and liberal adver- 
tising patronage. 

Success With Flowers, West Grove, 
Pa., now entering upon its fifth volume, 
claims the distinction of being ‘‘the 
only magazine entirely devoted to flo- 
riculture.’’ It is characterized by a 
condensation of the practical. 

Park's Floral Magazine, Livonia, 
Pa., is a small monthly made up of 
chatty and interesting notes and hints 
from all parts of the country. 

Meehan’s Monthly, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, aims to popularize the 
study of botany. Its senior editor is 
an eminent botanist, and is doing much 
to arouse interest in normal and ab- 
normal forms of plant-growth and to 
draw forth an interchange of observa- 
tions and opinions. This periodical 
appeals to the more thoughtful, schol- 
arly readers. 

Garden and Forest, though covering 
well the broad field of horticulture, 
landscape art and forestry, contains so 
much pe gp aloe to flower lovers as to 
demand a place in this list. Those 
wishing information on new or little 
known plants can find no better source. 
In fatt, it is ‘‘up to date’’ on all 
points. 

American Florist, Chicago, is a trade 
paper for professional florists only. 
C. R. Orcutt, San Diego, Cal., has 
two or three small monthlies devoted 
largely to floriculture. American Gar- 
dening, New York, is also mainly given 
to this branch, giving practical infor- 
mation in a condensed form. 

To extend this list further would be 
beyond the limits of a single paper, 
and probably to enter a field (a large 
one, too) where there is a blending of 
interests floricultural, horticultural and 
agricultural. It suffices to say that 
those desiring to reach the housewife, 
the interests of home, will do well to 
make use of this class of publications. 

BeEssIE L. PUTNAM. 


A FRUITLESS EFFORT. 


Persons are frequently heard to com- 
plain that return postal cards they send 
out do not return to them, owing to 
their being utilized for other purposes. 
To find a remedy for this has exercised 
many minds, Below is a reproduction 
of a card designed to circumvent the 
recipient who would appropriate it to 
private uses : 








PELL} West Lebanon. 
TUTE a 


Although there may still be room on 
the face of this card for anotheraddress, 
but few persons would care to attempt 
to so utilize it. The scheme, however, 
has serious drawbacks. The law for- 
bids the printing or writing of anything 
but the address on the face of a postal 
card. According to Assistant Post- 
master Gayler, of the New York office, 
a card bearing such a device would not 
be permitted to pass through the New 
York office. Then, again, if the per- 
son receiving the card wants none of 
the goods offered, what benefit will 
accrue to the advertiser to receive that 
information? The failure to get a 
reply would convey the same idea. 
Such a card may as well be utilized as 
thrown into the waste basket, so far as 
Mr. Dana is concerned. 














FIRST ON RECORD. 


Isaac (arising from the altar)—Fadther, 
dot ram in der pushes gifs me von great 
piziness idea ! 

Abraham—Vot vas dot, mein son? 

Isaac—Ve vill gatch dot sheep and run 
him off ad a sacrifice ! 
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Readers have means with which to 
buy the best there is. They are 
discriminating, though. 


If you, yourself, believe that you 


have the right sort of goods to sell 
tell SUN readers about them. 


wee ODE UN... 


NEW YORK. 
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Let Them 
Forget You. 





Successful advertisers are busy men. | 
They’re kept busy by the business their advertising 
brings them. If you want their advertising for your 
paper don’t let them forget its name and merits. Get at 


them by the method they take to get at others—ad- 


vertise. There’s nothing that equals advertising in 
PrinTERS INK for keeping persistently before the men 
who advertise, because they know it pays. 

WRITTEN BY 


JOHN CUTLER, 
NEWTON, Mass. 
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The great trouble with many newspapers is 


Defective Circulation 


That is also the trouble with many advertisers. The 
profits which come from the use of first-class me- 
diums are neutralized by the losses on second and 
third rate ones—papers which have little or no 
circulation. 


What is the Remedy ? 


The only certain remedy is to insist upon knowing 
what you are buying. That is the buyer’s right. 
It should be yours. Jt may be an assistance to you 
to know that the following papers make a point of 
declaring their circulation : 


Known Circulation 


Omaha Daily Bee, = 25,000 
Omaha Sunday Bee, 30,000 
Omaha Weekly Bee, 42,000 


If you have looked into the matter carefully and have any knowledge 
of the journalistic field, you will know that these papers are leaders. 

You will find it generally true that those papers which have a circu- 
lation to be proud of are apt to be pretty free in telling about it. When you 
come to think of it, this is not strange. It is the paper with little circula- 
tion, or whose circulation is overestimated, that deems it good policy to 


dodge behind indefinite statements. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Special Agent, 


Tribune Building, New York. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
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THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


eee S one of the few papers in the United States that do not 


x 
Laz, 

ASA 

S ® resort to Chromos, Coupons, Prize Packages, Picture 
= IS 

% || x Books, Chewing Gem, Corn. Plasters, or some other 
ww . . 
% i fake device to make an apparent showing of an in- 
ss % ms é 

Seese crease in circulation. It therefore escapes the fate of 


papers that depend for a show of success upon these 

extraneous inducements—which is to be pitched into 

the street or thrown into the waste basket as soon as 
the coupon is cut from their columns. 

THE STAR, on the other hand, goes regularly and perma- 
nently into 96 2-3 per cent of the houses in Washington solely 
and entirely on its merits as a bright, clean, enterprising, inde- 
pendent, progressive and comprehensive family newspaper. _ It 
is delivered at an hour, moreover, when the household has 
both time and inclination to read, and it is read, thoroughly 
and carefully, by every member of the family. These con- 
ditions insure for every class of business announcements not 
only the widest but the best publicity that can be secured in 
the National Capital. The Star, in short, covers its entire field, 
completely and permanently, and no one desiring, for any 
purpose, to reach any portion of the quarter of a million people 
residing in the District of Columbia can afford to do without 
the unparalleled facilities it places at their disposal. 


New York Representative : 
L. R. Hamersly, 
Potter Building. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 


By T. B. ‘Russell. 
Lonpon, Nov. 21, 1894. 

At the moment of writing, the 
Christmas annuals have just been is- 
sued. These annuals are, of course, a 
great feature of English social and 
commercial life. They are the occa- 
sion of a good deal of extra expendi- 
ture on advertising, too. Every 
weekly paper that respects itself gets 
out an illustrated Christmas number, 
with one or more chromo-lithograph- 
ed pictures, the larger the better ; 
and all the advertisers make an ap- 
pearance, if possible, with a new ad- 
vertisement in some or others of these 
special editions. New ads are quite 
a feature, and some of the best de- 
signing and wood engraving (in the 
advertising way) that is done in Eng- 
land appears first in this way. As an 
instance of this—and rather a striking 
one—a Mr. R. Sauber contributes a 
really pretty full-page illustration to 
one of the annuals, though not one of 
the best annuals, and he also ‘‘con- 
tributes’’ full-page advertisements, 
drawn for Messrs. Hinde & Co., of 
Birmingham (the hair-pin and _hair- 
curler people), to most of the first-class 
Christmas numbers. Messrs. Hinde 
& Co., whose announcements have 
been mentioned by me in PRINTERS’ 
INK before, have been doing some 
bold and striking advertising all the 
year, and in Mr. Sauber’s designs 
they decidedly score—for the adver- 
tisement pictures are decidedly ahead 
of the full-page ‘‘ editorial’’ illustration 
by the same artist ! 

* 

There were certain remarks in one 
of these letters to PRINTERS’ INK, 
which show that the little paper is 
well read here, for they have brought 
me some little correspondence. I re- 
marked on the scarcity, in English 
display advertising, of advertisement 
writing—as writing. -There is nothing 
to withdraw in what I said. In pro- 
portion to the bulk of our advertising 
in England, there is, with English ad- 
vertisers, a comparatively small amount 
of smart head-line and other writing. 
We content ourselves mostly with 
good pictures and bold display; we 
do not try to combine bold display 
with ‘‘clever’’ writing. This is by 
no means an unadulterated reproach 
to British advertising. One or two 
people have sent me specimens of 
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well-written advertisements, which 
were all present to my mind when I 
wrote. For instance, here is one of 
Messrs. Catesby & Sons’ ads. I do 
not think there is much better written 
furniture advertising anywhere : 


NO GRASS GROWING 
UNDER OUR FEET HERE. 
Of course there are birds’ nesting people 
greatly astonished at the trade done at this 
store. The amount of stock being received 
and dispatched, the undaunted enterprise, 
courage, discernment, and decisiveness are 
s to the sleepers. 
THESE THINGS PUZZLE 


and perplex the old-timers all around who 
drone on, clucking and clacking over “‘ the 
way they have always done it.” What’s 
the use of fiddle-faddling in business ? 

We are attending closely to the interest 
of our customers every day, and they see 
the signs of it all over our stores. 

iF YOU ARE WANTING FURNITURE, 
call in and see our stock, and confirm what 
we assert here. Our terms are cash or 
credit—we do not mind which. For the 





latter we want your promise only. Pretty 
painted suites, £5 15s., with wardrobe com- 
plete, are a marvel of cheapness. London 


e 
and Suburbs. 

SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 
Catesby c& Sons, 
FURNISHERS OF HOMES, 

65 AND 66 TOTTENHAM CourT ROAD. 
Business Hours, 8 till 8; Saturday, 6 o’clock. 





** 

One correspondent calls attention 
to the illustrated and bordered adver- 
tisements newly used this summer by 
Sozodont, and instances this one of 
them as a well-written ad. It would 
not be modest on my part to express 
agreement with this view, but I send 
the advertisement for reproduction on 
a reduced scale, for what it is worth: 
















A few drops of SOZODONT | 


iW 


g 
(% 
ete eet ee, (eae al) thm Cullerence becemen ghetty tant 


nd eat teed geod tet amet band Sarrb_ white arte Bet peli teh, 


SOZODONT for the Teeth. 
‘The Pleasamtest Pentifrice in the 
‘Cireame the teeth and the spaces bereers the terth as nothing ete ef do "| 
* 


x 
‘* Brevity is the soul of wit, and te- 
diousness the limbs and outward 
flourishes.’’ I do not think that any- 
thing else in the way of brief advertis- 
ing is quite as good as the short ad- 


vertisements of Stickphast Paste, which 
appear rather spasmodically in a few 
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papers. I am much mistaken if I do 
not recognize in them the versatile 
hand of Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, of 
Field & Tuer, proprietors of the ar- 
ticle. They generally take either a 
paragraph or a space of two inches 
and a half or so, with a single line in 
the middle, thus: 





sr KPHAST Paste sticks. 





This is, to my mind, about as good 
a thing as they have done. Its sim- 
plicity is the simplicity of genius ; 
the advertisement is an epigram, and 
far excels the more labored cleverness 
of some of their other things, for 
instance : 





“Did you say you never wear an overcoat ? 
No. I never was.”’ Stick this in your scrap 
book with Stickphast Paste. 





I do not know if you have Stick- 
phast in America; it is a thick com- 
pound, like ordinary flour paste, with 
a little oil of cloves to keep it ; a very 
cleanly article, and the only thing I 
have met with that I like as well as 
Le Page’s Fish Glue Mucilage, as a 
substitute for the old-time gum pot. 


* 
* 


There is a good deal of undisplayed 
advertisement writing used in the pa- 
pers in connection with medicines, es- 
pecially Pink Pills, Safe Cure, and 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup—advertising 
of the ‘‘pure reading matter, top of 
column or following matter, alongside 
of matter, without classification marks’’ 
kind. Some of it is good, but none 
of it ‘‘smart’’ in the American sense 
of ‘‘smart writing.’’ These people 
have a story to tell, and they tell it in 
the best way they can, which is the 
simplest way. It would be out of 
place to be ‘‘clever”’ in such a con- 
nection. The Pink Pill advertising is 
characterized by the remarkable nat- 
ure of the testimonials of which the 
copy consists. Of testimonial adver- 
tising, in quite another way, there 
has also been a good deal done lately 
by three firms—the proprietors, re- 
spectively, of Camelline, Mariana 
Wine and Geraudel’s Pastilles. Camel- 
line, modestly described as ‘‘the 
peerless Californian beautifier of the 
complexion,’’ publishes testimonials 
from quite a galaxy of theatrical talent 
and beauty—Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. 
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Kendal (whose testimonial, cabled ver- 
batim from San Francisco, was used 
in an effective daily paper ad), Miss 
Mary Anderson, Mme. Patti, Mrs. 
Alice Shaw, Mlle. Jane Hading, Mrs. 
Scott Siddons, Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Miss Fanny Davenport, Miss 
Eleanor Calhoun, Miss Jessie Vokes 
and Miss Sara Jewett were among this 
bevy of fair dames. The Mariani 
Wine people have recently added a 
telegraphic order from the Czarina of 
Russia to their already brilliant list, 
and the proprietors of Geraudel’s 
Pastilles (a cough lozenge) occupied 
the entire back page of the ///ustrated 
London News last week with the por- 
traits and testimonials from the follow- 
ing ladies: Mmes. Melba, Sarah 
Bernhardt and Albani; Mlles. Yvette 
Guilbert and Sigrid Arnoldson ; 
Mrs. Langtry and Miss Florence St. 
John. 
* 

Testimonials can be valuable in 
either of two ways. They may be 
important because of the striking evi- 
dence which they contain, or they 
may be important by reason of their 
signatures, if they bear the signatures 
of people who have the public ear. 
The public will always pay attention 
to the evidence of any one that it 
knows by reputation, and the testi- 
mony of such person, even if not of a 
startling character, is better advertis- 
ing than the most sensational reports 
by unknown people. 

# # 


= 

‘“*H-O”’ is here, in a shape that 

looks like business, and the familiar 

three-inch blocks, of this pattern, are 

appearing in a good many daily and 

weekly papers. There is also a small 
but excellent wall-poster. 
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Ordinary 
Oatmeal 
is Lumpy. 


the 10-minute 


Breakfast 
Food 


Is Smooth. 
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There would seem to be some pros- 
pect of an invasion of England by the 


























charming habit of gum-chewing. Mr. 
Adams was here awhile ago, with a 
line of printed matter that astonished 
the natives who saw it, and I think 
he will do something. The following 
short advertisement has appeared once 
or twice under ‘‘Situations Vacant’’ 
in the Daily News, looking like at- 
tempted activity in another quarter. 


GENTS WANTED THROUGHOUT 

the United Kingdom to sell Dr. Bee- 
man’s Celebrated American Pepsin Chewing 
Gum to chemists, confectioners and others. 
An active and epee. man can easily 
earn £3 to £4 per week with this agency.— 
Address G. Y., care of J. i 
10, Boltcourt, Fleet-street, 





G. King and 
EC. 








ADVERTISING A SCHOOL, 
By W. $. Kinsley. 

Schools are deterred from advertis- 
ing by two things: Ist, the dislike to 
be classed with charlatans and frauds, 
and they also think it somewhat un- 
dignified ; 2d, they don’t know how to 
spend a limited amount of money to 
produce the best results. 

As I have had some experience in 
writing and placing school advertise- 
ments, and as many school proprietors 
have written to inquire about how suc- 
cessful some certain advertisement was, 
an advertising friend suggested that I 
give my experience through the col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK. 

The main building of the Western 
Normal College, Shenandoah, Ia., was 
destroyed by fire early in December, 
1891, and it was decided to re-locate 
the school in Lincoln, Neb., about 100 
miles west of Shenandoah. About 
February 1, 1892, we had selected a 
location in a new suburb, and as we 
expected to receive students again by 
the middle of September, 1892, there 
was no time to be lost. 

Our first advertising, naturally, was 
the newspaper announcements of the 
re-location of the school. The local 
papers wrote this up nicely and gave a 
very liberal amount of space all free. 
We used a large number of papers to 
send to friends and patrons. Scores of 
newspapers made favorable mention of 
the new enterprise, and these notices 
were collected and formed the basis for 
our first announcement. This an- 
nouncement was mailed to all former 
students (several thousand) and to 
thousands of others. The burning of 
the building and the removal practic- 
ally wiped out the school, and as the 
good-will and influence of former stu- 
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dents is an important thing to retain, 
we were particular to let them know 
where we were, what we were doing, 
when we expected to open, etc. We 
also asked their assistance in the matter 
of personally recommending the school, 
distributing catalogues, furnishing us 
with names of prospective students, 
etc. Between February 1 and Septem- 
ber I we sent them three different cir- 
cular letters, besides sending abundant 
supplies of all the printed matter we 
got out, Besides all this we carried on 
a vigorous personal correspondence 
with them. 

Next we had printed 100,000 sixteen- 
page pamphlets giving quite full infor- 
mation about the school—location, 
buildings, courses of study, faculty, 
etc. We had selected lists of names 
to send these to, and we needed many 
catalogues for our already large corre- 
spondence. 

We next prepared a one-inch ad, 
which had the name of the school in a 
bold, heavy, original script (which has 
been kept ever since as a sort of a 
trade-mark) and the words ‘* Car-fare 
paid” —{we paid railroad fare 100 
miles, one way, for each ten weeks a 
student remained)— as the display, the 
balance being solid. This advertise- 
ment was inserted in the eight Western 
and Southwestern lists of the Western 
Newspaper Union, and all the prom- 
inent Western farmers’ papers during 
June, July and August. In addition 
to this we took larger space (two to 
three inches) in daily, weekly and 
monthly papers, in the territory we 
desired to cover—from the Mississippi 
to the Rockies, and from Manitoba to 
the gulf. Most of our money was 
spent in papers within a radius of 150 
miles, and railroad and educational ad- 
vantages of each community were con- 
sidered before placing ads. We ran 
about 500 lines of locals in each of 
about 100 county weeklies within a 
radius of 100 miles. 

Special departments of the school 
were advertised in the papers repre- 
senting that class of work. For ex- 
ample, we advertised our commercial 
and penmanship departments in the 
Penman's Art Fournal, New York. 

Chautauqua, theater and local enter- 
tainment programmes were used liber- 
ally. 

A few weeks before school was to be 
opened we used one-half a page in each 
of the two Sunday papers, Yournal 
and Call, using different cuts and copy 
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for each paper. This was kept up for 
four weeks, changing copy in both 
papers every Sunday. 

Of course the educational papers 
were not neglected. In those reaching 
the people we wanted to talk to, we 
carried page ads. 

June 15th we issued a neat, well- 
printed 48-page catalogue. It con- 
tained scores of small cuts and a unique 
cover, all from the pens of the artist 
teachers employed in our department 
for teaching designing, illustrating, 
etc. Before this was from the press, 
our other advertising had brought 
thousands of calls for it. ‘Thousands 
of names were being sent in by former 
students, and to each one we sent a 
catalogue. We sent out 500 neat ther- 
mometers and 500 fifteen-inch rulers 
(all bearing our ad, of course), a ruler 
or a thermometer to each person 
sending us 25 names and addresses of 
young people. 

During the greater part of four 
months we kept five stenographers 
busy, as our correspondence was very 
heavy. Each applicant for a catalogue 
received a letter. We endeavored to 
answer all letters promptly and fully. 
The names of all applicants for cata- 
logues were carefully kept in separate 
lists from other names. All names 
were listed by States and counties, and 
we had many divisions (as academic, 
commercial, etc.), to facilitate matters. 
After the advertising began to take 
effect we received at times from 100 to 
300 letters a day. Our local post- 
office force had more work than could 
be properly attended to, and when we 
dumped several hundred thousand 
pieces of mail on them, they gave up 
and said that they could not handle it. 
After vigorous telegraphic communica- 
tion with the postal authorities at 
Washington, they were allowed an 
extra $1,200 man, something they had 
been trying to get for two years. 

About $10,000 was spent in adver- 
tising in the seven months preceding 
the opening, September 13, 1892. A 
week before school opened we had 
letters from 1,356 students promising 
to be present on the opening day. 
How many of these came we were 
never able to tell, because, owing to 
the fact that the three and a half mile 
street car line connecting the school 
with the city was not finished, no 
rooms ready for the students, the 
building requiring weeks of work to 
put it in order to decently accommodate 
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the students, we were able to take but 
400 students. Hundreds were turned 
away. 

We saw enough of the good result 
to know that the advertising paid. 

We found that our own catalogues 
and circulars paid best. We secured 
more responses and many more stu- 
dents by means of catalogue than from 
newspaper advertising. Of course we 
could not dispense with newspaper ad- 
vertising, because we found that it 
paid, and paid well, too. 

In the newspaper line for our kind 
of a school (for the middle classes) the 
farm papers paid the best, with the 
weekly editions of well-established city 
papers of large circulation next. The 
local country weeklies stood third. 
Then came in the order named the 
lists of the Western Newspaper Union, 
the Penman’s Art Fournal, Western 
Penman and general educational jour- 
nals, 

Money spent in Chautauqua, theater 
and other programmes was, in our 
case, largely thrown away. 

—_+o+-—___ 


ADVERTISING BY ‘‘ INTERVIEW.” 
By Joel Benton. 


The arrival in our country of such 
celebrities as Dean Hole, Dr: A. Conan 
Doyle and Max O’Rell, all of whom 
have become prominently known here 
by their books, is itself something in 
the nature of an advertisement for 
them. They go on the lecture plat- 
form, and from that vocation too, they 
gain both fame and money. 

But there is another way in which 
authors, and others who are not, may 
obtain a very handsome advertising 
either with or without an understood 
arrangement with a newspaper. If the 
party to be written about is very emi- 
nent indeed, the notice may be given 
for its possible piquancy, or supposed 
news value ; but, if the person “‘ inter- 
viewed’’ is merely a _ semi-celebrity, 
while having some book on the market 
to which attention is desired, then the 
office of the ‘‘interviewer’’ has its un- 
deniable use. 

Not many days ago, for instance, one 
of our New York morning papers had 
a very neat example to offer of the ad- 
vertisement by ‘‘interview.’’ The book 
and author, in this case, were both 
of American birth, but the writer of 
the novel, who was a woman, was seen 
at her hotel or stopping-place, on ar- 
riving in this city. 














The ‘interviewer’ opened his ar- 
ticie, after giving the title of the novel 
and the author’s name, by reporting 
the answers to an undoubtedly very 
appetizing set of questions which the 
lady wished to answer in her own way. 
The questions were about the different 
characters in the novel ; and, when it 
is understood that the novel touches 
upon (if these answers are properly 
descriptive, for I have not read the 
book) one of the most salacious epi- 
sodes in English political life, with an 
effort to rehabilitate the chief and of- 
fending character, one can see at once 
the advertising value of the ‘‘inter- 
view’’ article. 

It is not necessary for me to name 
the novel or its plot, for perhaps they 
distribute justice and the moral equi- 
ties as they should be allotted. An idea 
of them can be got, however, by say- 
ing that, if an English lady should 
come to this country and study up the 
Breckinridge case and trial, and then, 
on her return to England, write a novel 
somewhat palliatory upon it, she would 
(if the answers I have before me are at 
all indicative) offer her public a pro- 
duction somewhat similar to the one 
here ‘‘interviewed.”’ 

The author, in her answers, tells 
how she got all her facts, adroitly 
showing in doing so that she entered 
into diplomatic circles ; remarks upon 
the leniency of the French construc- 
tion of them, and speaks of the lead- 
ing character's model as having had a 
very great political fame on the conti- 
nent. The ‘‘interviewer’’ dwells upon 
the ‘‘ veiled’’ allusions to noted people 
in the novel. 

‘*Ves,’’ says the author, ‘‘ Gladstone 
may appear in an unenviable light, but 
only in his true light in that transac- 
tion. He, Vernon Harcourt and Rose- 
berry were quite willing to give Dilke 
a shove on the down grade.”’ 

Could there be anything nicer, or 
more effective in a notice than that ? 

‘*No,’’ said the author, ‘‘I would 
rather not furnish a key to the char- 
acters, because, even as they are, they 
are but thinly disguised, and er 
a key might do away with the little 
mystery that sometimes adds to a 
book’s popularity and its sale.’’ 

To add still further to the particular 
book’s popularity and sale, the author 
confesses her desire in writing it was 
‘to right, in some measure, the wrong 
done Dilke,’’ a supplementary motive 
being her ‘‘ admiration of Lady Dilke’s 
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noble stand for him.’’ The unfairness 
of the woman judgment generally, of 
the case treated, is dwelt upon strongly, 
with the conclusion that the fair sex 
now ‘‘has too many feline character- 
istics.’’ 

It would take a large square of reg- 
ular advertising, I think, to equal in 
worth and effectiveness these few 
‘*sticksful’’ on a reading page. 

Somewhat allied to advertising -by 
‘*interview,’’ in effect at least, is the 
indignant letter of somebody who com- 
plains in some staph of being 
pilloried, or unfairly sketched in some 
novel’s leading or ridiculous charac- 
ter. If this person who complains is 
a considerable person, or a group of 
ordinary persons like the common 
country people who were grotesquely 
pictured in the story of ‘‘Cape Cod 
Folks,’’ and who got author and pub- 
lisher in the meshes of the law, it will 
of course be more emphatic. A case 
of this kind--than which there could 
be no better—is represented by J. 
McNeil Whistler’s letter in reference 
to his being made ridiculous in Du 
Maurier’s ‘‘ Trilby.’”” Whether this 
was meant for advertising a friend’s 
book or not, the letter and the pub- 
lisher’s reply saying that they would 
suppress the offending edition, or cut 
out the objectionable parts of the novel, 
made a most desirable advertisement. 

Just what the bogus Whistler letter 
in Punch, on the subject, was meant 
for I cahnot say. But it and the reply 


which Whistler, I think, gave to it 
were excellent publicity. If advertis- 
ing is intended to make persons or 


things thought about or talked about, 
surely the ‘‘interview’’ has very po- 
tent possibilities in the coveted direc- 
tion. But how the unsuspecting news- 
paper reader will receive it, if it be- 
comes too dominating, or universal, is 
beyond my power of prediction. 


EE 





CONTRACT COAXERS. 
Found very effective by the special 
agents, 
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CULTIVATING RESULTS. 


Experience of a costly kind taught 
me that some papers were paying me- 
diums and others of exactly the same 
class were not. I discovered that cir- 
culation did not always make the differ- 
ence in returns that was observable, 
nor did editorial ability seem to count 
for much, and I began to investigate 
that I might be able to make some sort 
of a guess about what to expect from a 
given paper. Papers with circulations 
above reproach did not pay us and 
others with small circulations made 
surprising returns, 

One prominent paper especially that 
I had positive evidence had a large cir- 
culation did not pay us for the trouble 
of placing our business with it, while 
another with less than one-fifth as 
many readers stood pretty close to the 
head. ‘he papers were printed in the 
same city and occupied the same terri- 
tory, and if one paid and the other did 
not there must be something to ac- 
count for it. Then it dawned on me 
that one of these papers had very little 
matter in it concerning the interests of 
the people we were trying to reach or 
to cause their subscribers to take any 
interest in our business. The other 
paper had a special department de- 
voted to our line and every week 
printed well-written articles on the 
subject. We were advertising incu- 
bators and brooders and wanted to 
reach poultry breeders of every degree. 
One of these papers said very little 
about poultry raising while the other 
said a great deal. Breeders of poultry 
took an interest in the department de- 
voted to that branch, and others were 
told of the profits of the business and 
beca:ne interested. The matter pub- 
lished concerning poultry by the paper 
that paid was legitimate and as inter- 
esting as any other part of the paper, 
and we got the benefit of the editor’s 
work and I presume all other manu- 
facturers in the same line profited also. 
I notice they are all in the paper this 
season. 

I am confident that many times a 
paper can be made to pay advertisers 
much better if the editor and advertis- 
ing man work together in cultivating 
results by making it the policy of the 
paper to say things of interest to those 
the advertiser is trying to reach. ‘The 
matter may be perfectly legitimate and 
not only keep up the tone of the paper 
but add to its interest. The German 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Kali Works seem to have discovered 
this secret too, for they pay a promi- 
nent professor of one of the State ex- 
periment stations to write articles con- 
cerning the use of fertilizers, which 
they give to the agricultural papers. 
‘These articles are always timely and 
interesting, and I notice that most of 
them go, as I am favored with copies 
for my own use and frequently use 
them. This is a case where a paper 
can consult its own convenience and at 
the same time promote the interests of 
advertisers, MILLER Purvis. 
eS 


THE ADVERTISING OF A PRACTI- 
CAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 





Coming to Brooklyn from a distant 
town much smaller, he realized that 
methods used there were hackneyed 
here. Inthe year and a half he has 
paid for a gallery complete, equal to 
any in Brooklyn, lived well, and is 
making a fine living. Here area few 
of his methods : 

The first venture was the placing of 
neat *‘ folders” inclosed in envelopes 
in the better class of houses within ten 
blocks radius from his place of busi- 
ness, announcing his opening and sol- 
iciting their patronage. A neat, though 
small, display was put in the down- 
stairs hall. Ten or twelve customers 
were secured on this venture. 

Then new tactics were adopted. 
Running another circular over the same 
ground, one street a day, he announced 
that on a certain day each week he 
would take the picture of every baby 
presented and give free of charge one 
imperial. 

In six weeks about 300 sittings were 
given and prints delivered. A major- 
ity of the recipients ordered copies in 
dozen and half-dozen lots until not only 
the cost but a profit equal to it had re- 
sulted. 

It attracted a class of high-grade 
customers able to appreciate art and 
fine work, 

This gentleman has a very small but 
finely executed display of photo work 
in his hallway. 

For some reason, the smaller and 
finer the display the more stop to look 
at it. A large display, no matter what 
its work may be, does not draw so 
many people. This has been noticed 


in a casual way only, so do not state it 
positively. 
In newspaper advertising few of the 




















smaller men excel or do much of it. 
‘The best way, I think, is to have bill 
heads, etc., adorned with a good half- 
tone cut, showing what the photog- 
rapher can do in the way of posing, etc. 

But competition is so great that every- 
body saves the pennies and forgets that 
$5 might be worth $50 to them in some 
such way. 

PRINTERS’ INK would be an invalu- 
able aid to many interested in the busi- 
Less, A. S. E. 


niin 
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WEATHER SIGNS. 


Many bright merchants in New York 
and elsewhere have a set of appropri- 
ate cardboard signs to hang at their 
doors in different kinds of weather. 
For instance, when it rains, Hackett, 
Carhart & Co., the New York clothiers, 
say: 











MACINTOSHES, 
$s, the $10 kind. 





When it snows: 





STORM ULSTERS, 


$12, were $18. 





When it shines : 





STYLISH SILK HATS 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





Only $5. Sold for $8 elsewhere. 








and so on, ad libitum. 

Some concerns, like a Brooklyn 
clothier, have a new sign every day— 
usually something catchy. 

One day a target inscribed: ‘‘ We 
hit the bull’s-eye.’’ Another day these 
epigrammatic words: ‘‘ We clothe the 
whole family.’’ 

On white cardboard, say 25 inches 
square, these signs catch the passing 
zlance and win the passing trade. 





2BY-Y. 

U will BY YY 
advert II I where III 
will advert 2 ¥ advert 
I I I ment. 


Printers’ Ink has been to considerable ex- 

ense to illustrate the above brilliant idea. 

hen the result is contemplated it does not 
seem so very very Y Y after 
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IS THERE VIRTUE IN AGE? 


OLD Dr. SMITH 


134 EAST _i8TH ST. 


OLD DR, GREY 


45 YEARS A SPECIALIGT IN DISEASES 


DR. HALLETT. 


DR. MALLETT, 90 years'a specialist. Secret and 


OLD DR. GRINDLE, 


GmaDUATE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY 


Di, HAWKER Sia 


ental troabie or no 
both sexns <a waonicine ot fe tvine fone 


A correspondent clips the above headin; 
from a New York daily and asks: “Is dings 
virtue in age?” Printers’ INk’s representa- 
tive, after making some inquiries, report 
that so far as could be learned there was no 
such thing as virtue in any way connected 
with the business. 


























“DOUBLE COLUM a: 
tw ow dinrghe, Corban 
Tins HANNERTY 


A CHICAGO AD THAT SOUNDS HONEST. 


[ WART A BEAU: Aw AN — 
atholic girl, 19, pretty, black hair; $500 
in cash; ve fively but modest. Address N 
29, Herald Office. 


—Chicago Herald, Nov. 25, 1894. 
—— +9+ ——. 








THE money spent on advertising 
Is like “‘bread upon the waters,” 
For it guarantees a sure return 
Of dollars, halves and quarters. 








CHARLES E, HASBROOK. 


It is announced that Mr. Charles E. Has- 
brook has accepted the management of the 


Boston 7raveller, which was recently pur- 
chased by a syndicate of capitalists who be- 
lieve that Boston offers a field fora high B 
class one-cent evening newspaper. Colonel 
Hasbrook is well known to New York adver- 
tisers and ageugeper men as the former 

blisher of the C cial and Morning 
Advertisers. 


+> 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertiooments under this head, twolines or more 
, 25 cents a ‘line. Must be 
handed + ‘one week in adva 
WANTS. 


A'S "ORR SIONS BOR & BORGMAN 


ANTED—Small half-tone cuts. Sen oe “sen 
and prices. DUPORT, North Elm 8t., West- 





nce. 


att 


hae IRST-CLASS pen artist on 

advertisements can have free accommoda- 
tions with — known publishers. Address Box 
317, New York. 


TRST-CLASS month ee its expe- 
oF antea itor. Commission. 


rienced mity for - niece. 
e rtunity for Al man. dress “ - 
ODICRE.” Printers’ Tak 


F° ceemameene a of a, first-class dail irs p 
oung man of experience. r, 
able. will ines 4 rt ail complicated ads without 

error. address" axe” Printers’ Ink. 





PERNTER l-round news and job print- 
id reliabie , wants a 
steady job and will take low wages. Address 
“ PRINTER,” 14% Michigan Ave. cago. 
EPORTER or atvestintns man wanted in ev- 
Eastern © ithern city over 15, a, 





iam 8t., Room 7 New York City. 

ANTED—By Jan. ist an quparienced 
ate ‘itor for for a first-class oom 
ve 


ne 
Bory and allied trades. poate references, sal lary 


associ- 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





consideration. HARP IL- 
LUSTRATING SYNDICATE, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE — PRINTERS’ 
a tative 


nection should state the arms euoee which he will 
attempt service. For the avoid- 


proceed 
service, or terse up upon which th wish to 
do the work. If interested and co’ mpe yy Lg 
dress PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St. lew York. 


O YOU CHECK YOUR ADS? Are there any 
leake in your advertising ! Do you measure 

the goods you gett By Re pay for short space, 
wrong insertions omissions? Publishers 
make mistakes just i like other 


people. Do you 
want to pay for = al blunders! “The Eureka 
havert rtisers’ R Bg affords a 
fomapact, iconvenlent, “accu system. » attenocaving, 
PP: chec 
such advertisers ss Cudahy Pe Co. rie Walter 
er &Co., DolibenGonnale c tort ellin’s Food), 


nife yA, Dr. Kilmer, R. L. Watkins’ A 
Adams’ Tutti-Frutti, Pabst 
~f~4 Nonesuch Bn Meat. oem f 








bound | k book of $0 3 ; 
to ea $5. 'Money beck it you don want 
nee ep the t i-% Sampl “free R. 
FRMANN, J Jr., Publ her, r Sth. and Rosa- 
bel Ste. Paul, Minn. 
SPECIAL WRI WRITING. 
1? pays.to advertise. ‘Then Then use my “ ons copy,” 
or it advertises your paper. HAM- 
MOND, Newport, RI te 
TO LE TET. 


YANK, Roston. Space. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS. 827 Bway, N. ¥. 





BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


H. JOHNSTON, advertising distributor. 
¢ 1681 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Seteibatee of tues, — 
PL in oe 730 9th St., N. E ae on, D. 








PRI NTERS. 


AN BIBBER'S 
Printers’ Rollers, 


we make type type, cases, stands 
thata —— eae Dente-ond 


W. 
SE eee — 


RESSWORK of the highest quality ; 
P's a. We uneeys the weanwork on Past 
o nk andi » Magazine Is yours as well 
)S., 324-330 Pearl , N. ¥.City. 


ct yromoLy Pr Perfect Order, a1 Order and go Book for 
oe Sue. labor and No 
19 «Sold Ly 


journalising. “Spe or FRED! H. fH NICHOLS. 


pret NG that is so good as reg mm people 
he Lotus Press, and. ip ui Hind that done 

8 
best ; it lives longer than ‘on ¢ ordi. 





Sddress Ss: SGROOER? care care of Printers he 


FIRST-CLAss trade paper editor and 
whose sour yeney conioaas is about to exp re, 


is open for new 
himself. ‘ged netive, evergeti Oqregress- 
fourteen 
papers. Best of ref- 
Address “ A NO. 1,” care Printers’ Ink. 





ayy Has alvo haat 
wubtamabamten 
erences. 





ry. Successful advertisers know 
have difficulty in getting the service 4 
b; in advertising so 
rders. These do 





vis to 
not involve ex- 


THE eat 234 8 Bt, Ne Y. City, 


























NEWSPAPER INSURANCE. 


HE YANK 
-— eee 


UICK di h and reading of 
yer the new No. 8 Reming- 


+> 





A DVERTISING NC NOVELTIES. 
po ptm pe pm “ my adyertcng cost, oom, girgn 
of an, 
ples of three kinds my had be dngues dem our 


novelties free, TIE CO., "00. Unadilla, N 
‘OR the purpose o' “of inviting ann 
KF of Advertising Novelties, likely. to to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
I AM making both a sing] C4 and double ink- 
stand for advertising uses. e double one 
is the best ; costs more to make and is more ef- 
jane Both are highly finished, in silver plate, 
and on each one is a place to insert your adver- 
tisement. a one will cost cents each 
in eooties. the smaller one will cost 
about if that amount. Sample of the small 
size t. be me 4. mail. Send 2% centsand I will 
mail you one. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Conn. 





ELECTROTYPES. 


p4z 50 and pet our t our best half-tone pone. 
All kinds of cuts * tore as HOTO ing. 

Write us your wants. AGO PHOTO 
GRAVING CO., 185 Madison oe Chicago. 


IT you are an advertiser get Craske’s atti on 
electros. Work and prices the best. You 

can ask Johnston, of nters’ Ink. ‘Address 

CHAS. CRASKE, 45 & 47 Rose St., New York. 


’ [ HE dest ad can be spoiled by a poor printer. 
We display — = Bogut will catch the eye, 
also elec Address JO 


STON, Printers’ Ink Press, 10 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 


yas may write your owr own ads, but one thing 
—you can’t e your own -_. 
Think of us ; $1.50 for best half’ tone cut ; prices 
like that and work the best. CHICAGO PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO., 185 Madison St, Chicago. 


7E make electrotypes for cies and gen- 
\ eral overames a specially. Ow pakens 
all- a cut is more durable =A =a more 
ti any ‘coher make. Our facilities 
Poabie us to fill large and small orders at a low 
rate. WM. T. BAR & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Te reland, Chalk Plate C nae vga 62 Frankfort St., 
v0., Neon ol d plates for less than 





lass , N en ao it of patent, 
¢ or no o infr’ ment 0! as 
our formule fo with us. ot 


FOR ‘SA LE. 


AGENTS’ letters, never used. A. D. PERKINS, 
New Haven,Conn. 


Bese oo owe novelty ena A. B. 





* 1 WOMAN "S 4s Athens, 


Dz and desiree designs for advertising and 
illustrations. 7 Warren St., N.Y. 
N°,5 6 Remington a Gandard Titer. A 
development—not an mt. Many 
notable My oR successfull inco 
rated into this new model. WYCKOFF, 8 wa 
MANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 


VER: 
! eee perfect: esses, CA 
mans, 4or 8 pages, 6 or _, oureach. In 
first-class condition; only d 
or 
Soke by 
Manager, Pittsburgh, = 


™ the taventer and sole ounes of of several pa’ 


~~ proven. 


r Pra. Address 
Houston, Busi- 


ents ; they have bees racti tested = 
proven satisfacto desire to ell but am no 
gal aser or a re- 


jesman, a 
liable waléaman with either ‘vitaivide the profit 
margin. If inte ress for particulars 
MILEY B. WESSON, No. 428 Jennings Ave., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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6é eg ty my eee i has one 
Coast.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


+o 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Wwe ID ENGRAVING. Best aoe gv: i. 
SENIOR & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., N. ¥. 


LLUSTR’D features for nev 
HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYN, Golasnbas.0. 
Mey illustrations a and antitnde 9 for Ly 4 


prin 
te CAN MELUSTRATING es eas A 


OUR CHRISTMAS ADS need ali ete eprecing 
up. A little cut will fill the bill. 1 make 
10 attractive eines | for $5. R.L. hs a mum 
152 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D 
ANY of the il aoliod ads sopeodweea by 
Brains are all or in from us. If you 
would like to know w we can do for you, 
ite us. HARPER ILLUSTRATING 8 1- 
CATE, Columbus, Ohio. 
peggemnys merchants, we have the fin 
justrated scheme for soon advertising — 
d retail ou will take 


levised for 
the trouble to write us we will 
oe egg ~neemideaee: AXT 
Holyoke, M 
Bo epinioxs“f fue are thinking of issu- 
a boom special or souve- 
fie edition, and want to il- 


rove eit to your 
& CADY Co., 


TRATING SYNDICATE Gul 
umbus, Ohio. 





SUPPLIES. 


AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


zm for w tok BRUCE & COOK, 19 Water 
St , New Y¥ 


N'inaer « Pai oss ; Gordon movement; ¢ Z 
J'MCIONES. JONES &CO. .Palmyra,N. 

»LAIN printin, neatly don done ; 50,000 32s circular, 

$10; 16s, $16; WALT .LTER MAYER, Madison, Wis. 


Nae PAPER is printed printed with ink manufac 
seed es Se e W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 


Css letters peguers a and ¢ addresses 
50 per M. Ex ery | 


$7. 
7 it from mine Ww! wrkting. “a. 
YE, Masonic Temple, Chics 
Bz you have wasted money on eee cireu- 
me th bd reaping Tict barveste ase result. 
01 ap ic 
nd’ cir teetimaniais. - ALBER ALBERT | B. KING, 
87 and 89 Williams St., N.Y. 


CENTS for a for &. good revolving rubber 
50 dating Vatamp. *. = Bae] 
ears font 1894 to figures 0 to Ree’d 
*Ans’d,” “Paid,” *“ a a ” oF »' Dd. *. 
~, MALLETT, 78 Reade 
Mo WEpe E oun jompehepes like Save a acts 
—_ “at XX 6 
relopes prin 
: for 4 ek with order. 10,000 ci 
av 0} potion quarent 
HRYOCK, Pr Printer, Zanesvil Zanesville, 
exso0% Standard Ty} Typewriter. 
No. 6 fend supplies greater pepmetones 
original alignment, ring 
-_. lighter yn} coach improved 
capacity. Easier Saor pera- 
tion, with ee, quality of work. Better 


and more econo! 1 ribbon movement, and 
numerous and convenient devices. 








| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
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MERCANTILE LAW. 


ge! gi & THOMAS, Commercial Law- 
a rsonally handled in Ne nCSk 
orado, South Dakota and Western Iowa. Will go 
anywhere at mercantile law 
business west of ‘of Chiao nye mercantile 


laws oe aa gg oe Sereiened cn 
“.—— Reference : 
@ . Sloan, now Yor York City. vas y 


—— +o —— 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
T HE YANK, Boston, Mass., 60,000 monthly. 


"HE pang Ay ee DEALER—A magazine for 
‘I deaiers. 78 Reade St., N. Y. 
yk — HARDWARE ; MANUFACTURER—A mag- 
for makers. 78 Reade St., N. Y. 
Kk tes 7 OPTICIAN AND JEWELER, 9 Maiden 
Tane, N. Y, A peculiarly good medium for 
advertisers. 


|? ‘ou advertise in Ohio you will get results. 
For iculars address H. D. LA COSTE, 38 
pag te Row, New York. 


rson advertising in PRI7TERS’ INK 
oF amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the pueer for one year.” 
ce her Pow. INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 


i - a Weekly. papers of the Pacific 


pas Ae want to reach the German farmers. ad- 
HAUS UND BAUERNFREUND, 
waukee. It Iedoos the work thoroug: ly. 


‘WHE METROPOLITAN AND RURAL HOME, 
Fok a an Was ibe month and family journal, is- 
monthly. It pays advertisers, 


"PRE  HEARTHSTONE 285 Broadway, N. Y. 

in-advance circulation of any 

similar mon in the United States. Send for 
rates and sample copy 

DVER’ ISiNG in newspapers of “known cir- 

means “ BUSINESS.” For partic- 

lars address, A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Tribune 

Bidg., N. Y. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


*(ppHELa SALLE STREET NEWS is published 

every Friday. It has a circulation of 10,000, 
and reaches people with money to spend, i. e. a 
investors, brokers, speculators, etc. 10c. a line 
a week. 167 Jackson St., Chicago. 


W 7 E have no patent on artistic taste and good 
pereent, but it is surprising how few 
ped pe these qualities, and’ how much 

or work is done. it you want a booklet or a 
jogue that will live lo onoees | to pay for 

its ss Ly ay it pesated Lotus Press. 
be the judge o: the mori of our 
uired to take our word for 





Bee a tn er 
th- e n' 

LOTUS PRESS, 140 

Fr. Tr onal act just as much skill to surround 

one’s ah oth competent as ae - does to 

ing compe to do the 

on ges as “aaa as being oe ens oe with the best 
help, are advantages of The Lotus Press. Our 

nting bears the car-marks of excellence. of 


est 23d St., N. Y. City. 


are -é ice. You can readily decide 
from whet © we have done and are doing whether 
we = ore, out me pe i ace. Our exper® 
ence e order develops a z 

mer. THE LOTUS PRESS, 1 140 West 23d St., 


ARE you advertising in Ohiot We takeit for 
nted that you are, and invite your atten- 

tion to the leading morning. evening and weekly 
pever: ina leading city. ¢ Dayton MORNING 
circulating 4,500 copies daily; he FVENING 

9,500 copies each issue, and the WEEKLY 
Tres-N Ews, 4,500, are t! os Fig meng family 
pers Sep ed = d with their combined 

— cy of 14,000 ‘soples daily, thoroughly 

of t moouen. 


the homes hat Dayton is a 
rate city of 80,000,and the News and Times 
p> t ran cotabuisbed journals cod he have always 

legree the confidence and 


sreenes oe the bet est people In in ee a prices, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
cabinet photograph a and 35c. 


id receive 
N Pig miniature phovor G FAIRFIELD, Wind 


A DEVELOPMENT—not an experiment. The 
new No. 6 peeene Standard Typewriter. 
$27 Broadway, New York. 
66 [Nber Post-INTELLIGENCER Seattle has one 
of the four creat papers of the Pacific 
Coast.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 
yommors figures are never beaten. 
e 








A. J. JOHNSON, 261 Broadway, New York City. 


Wns FERREE, First National Bank 
Bidg., T oboken, N. J. 


OR Street Car Advertising, oversaw 
GEO. W. LEWISCO., Girard Bidg., Phil’a. Pa. 


BS inducements for advertising on the ele- 
vated railways New York, Brooktye and 
reet cars cverywhere 
~~~ %. free. COHN BROS., Temple Court, fe Be 
> 














BOOKS. 
(2 macs Bean gh and sold. Send stamp for 
orth 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 
7th St., St. touls: M 


ANGER nent oa a@ manual of practical 
hints for general advertisers. ice, by 
mail, 50 cents. PRINTERS’ INK, 10 
Spruce 8t., New _ 
JOCKET- BOOK POINTERS—A publication per- 
taining to poultry keeping and rural pur- 
pe ms presen annually to et that pur- 
d goods by mail, a" a list procured 
through advertising in’ the best papers in the 
_— readers are buyers of ovecttning used 
in co homes, on the farm or garden, live 
stock ¢ of l kinds; in fact an: ing useful, prac- 


cepted Fj 1894 ealy, The next issue will be 
ready Jan., 1895, and ll be 
taken until Dec. 15th, proximo 
copy of cata ious will be mailed free. D. J. 
LAMB BERT, Apponaug, R. I 


 . 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


CENTS gets our sub. list mmed ’ 
50 1,600 names DEMOCRAT, Albion, Ind 


I ISTS of 1894 tive-stock advertisers. Stevens, 

4 for rrices, oa = RHOADS, 1522 9th Ave., 

Minneapolis, Min: 

EF NVELOPES, po  WERDCE®, ete., es 
4 for ma iling, $ $1 per M livery guaranteed 

J.C. TOWNSEND, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pg ty ht, sold or exchanged Big lot 
to rent, all kinds, either sex. ADVIS 
ERS’ LETTER BUREAU, 447 6th Ave., N. Y. 
I ETTERS By mage sold or rented. Valuable 
4 lines of fresh letters always in stock for 
rental. Write for _ one rices. Medical let- 
ters a woe, A GWELL & CO., 112 
Dearborn St., nore et 








€é B® you vena a. ? We supply births, 

eat! res, boiler explo: 
sions, and all kinds ¢ of nod accidents, local impro 
ments, buildings, etc., in shape of newennner 
clippings (mostly from ‘country weeklies), useful 
for advertisers, at £ 91° per M. Also lists of ad- 
d of those having" consumption asth: 
catarrh, cancer, rupture, nervous de ebility, bald 
heads. nursing infants, facial blemi 
inebriates, morphine and C ium “ fiends.” Com 
piled » by our local re tives in all parts of 

Authenticity y of "information thus sup- 
plied — correct by local physicia ioe or 
druggists from whose locality addresses 
furnished. Advertisers can “short circuit” 
through us and reach the exact class of people 
they seek. All kinds of addresses furnished all 
kinds of advertisers at all kinds of prices. Free 
samples and full information on soplicnsey 
ADVERTISERS’ CLIPPING BUREAU, No. 100 W, 
27th St., New York. 














PAPER. 
Winn end, note buy your, your beds 1 stock of 8 


You —_ 
7 failto oak: 
br M. LUMMER & CO., 45 Deckman 


—_+or—_—_ 
AD VERTISING 4 AGENCIES. 


ey DAY New Marke Market, N. J. ADVERTIS- 
B, 35. a year. § Sample mailed free. 


¥ 2 pt van Mg advertise a anythi' wyueere 
write to the GEO. P ROWELL 
ADVERI (SING "CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


wae Gant os sell adv. space below cost, but we 
7 he crowd on Georgia business. 

e will before So. advertis- 
ing. THE JOHN 8 BRATTON CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


OU are not —_, with gy 4 buying 

= ‘ou wan A J you io we. 

It is 3 our business ing ad- 

ve mente 5. Then Ww we @ pice the them where Lf 
will win. not ‘or our free boo! 

this this subject tT DODDS. 4 DVERTISING AGENCY, 





—_—_——+or 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
AD SMITH. 


I RETT. Ads. 
[F2%8s you. 


Pig IM gy t ey says he'll Jen the word) fix 
‘ou. id 50 cts. for my ads. No ad-writer 
needed. on BS, 8. w. Wash. D.C. 


OETICAL ADS—best ever written. M. J. 
MESSER, 40 Alford St., Charlestown, Mass. 


UST finished fifty “squibs” for elevated car 
ns. Client pleased. Said he would want 
anes, and wants JED SCARBORO to do them. 


|= PREPARE original adve1 advertising matter of the 
better class. Send data and stamp for sam- 
ye. CLIFLON WADY, Somerville (Boston), 


Wk 
17 Mt. e 
for parti 


V E have aa out more ads and better ones 

than any other house in the business. § 
JOHNSTON. anager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


C. * ay DASE. Phila., offered $25 Lega 
ns last a tor. the three best ads o 
king. 
ete scooped the p’ ay 


al tod Pac ED SCARBORO ~-4 

DS that move with a tinkle and beat, beside 

some prose is a mental treat. I write, de- 

sign. pr aig 3 ads in verse or prose. kK. L SMITH, 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Bonuses ging! Needsatonic! Wanta 

~ © or three salient pointers 
from y ay with a ome. will merit a 
little eo, . Side. we hae OC ete 
rust ashington ; uitabl 
Bldg. Baltimore. 


I UILT FOR BUSINESS—The new No. 6 Rem- 
ington Standard Typewriter. Retains the 
essential features of simple and durable con- 

struction which have le the name and main- 

tain the fame of the Remington, and advance 
them to a higher stage of dev of development. 


6 Rea ads for $10, if they ar they are not too long. I 
samples “ — for furniture, shoes, 








pom, 2115 West Norris St., Philadel- 
Pa. Expert critic of advertisements; 


—: charges moderate r 


have 
clothing, oy goods, hardware, drugs, grocer’ 
“ pe coal, ‘—— stamp tor the evidence. 
orm ment I can make: I please o others. 
WALTE W. BRETT, 261 T, 261 Broadway, N X an 


AGES 22, 34, 86, 120, 208. 210, 218, 236, 240, 
248 of Printers’ Ink Year Book will 2 ann 
a faint “pet of fas -_ of talk that tric’ jes 
from my pen. ! re real serious about this 
matter rol advertising, TH gladly show further 
evidence of the k: ve of saying things in 
a way to cling 2 about the yo te memory and 
“ kinde’ 


r” warm up to what you've 
gortorell JE _ SCARBORO, Box 63, Station W, 
lyn, N 
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. B. 
A‘ t.. i writes: four adgargall dwt dlnesand 
am weil see how they could be 
sin fact don't want better.” 
ies. 


tter-head for sam) 
$l. GEO. z BERRY, 919 8t., St. Louis. 
r. Geo. P. Rowell 


[LS Peevrers’ Ink, Oct. 10, M 
d: “Mr. Charles A Austin Bates is the best 
or 


sa. 
known of ali the advertisement writers.” 
retail 


F 


book, “Advertising cH 
ACsiIN BATES, "Fauderbilt Bidg., N.Y. “Ads 
that sell goods.” 


fr —> MAKE hasty two claims claims for work—{I) it is 

;, (2) the fees asked for it are lower 
thas tna omy of any other reputable wri 
edvertises in Printers’ Ins. But I make 


tensive advertisers tha! to pay 
outlandish prices for work in my be 
William Johnston per! 

with his ink, but he ms have “ got there,” 


tisi pared, and a 

ni re} 

tee Kindly ve me a chance. 

MOSES, Box areennya- N.Y. Some of my 
very best work m done for proprietary 
medicine concerns. 


m 
make mist: Ky just like other ple. 
want to oo pag for their blunc bs 
Adve: ister an 


post pai 1 
oney back if y << siete Nee 


Publisher, Gor 


4 ; 200 
to kee; oa 
SCHI NN, Jr. 
bel Sts., St. Paul, ihinn. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head, 
without a, 25 cents a line. 
black faced type the 
be handed in one weel 


ALABAMA. 


AUABA AMA papers are shy about exploiting 
their merits. 





erik a display 
is 50 cents a line ay or 
in advance. 











ALASKA. 


N O Alaska paper is big enough to advertise in 
i PRINTERS’ INK. 








ARIZONA. 


*\. papers are too modest to advertise 
ere. 








ARKANSAS. 
"THE best, paper in this State hesitates about 








COLORADO. 


YOLORADO papers want page advertisements 
( and have no use for small, classified an- 
nouncements, 
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CALIFORNIA. KENTUCKY. 
os apenas FiMES—Sosthern, Calftornia’s WW Azz to coll auzthing to hocosmen! Kus. 
‘ pene into 
Vv. pie in 
____CONNECTICUT. A? years old; circu all-home print ane. . 
ye 4 }ros- 
WEEKLY TIMES: Hartford, CONN. Rea’ people in the Bive a Mt. Olivet, Ky ei 
T THE UNION, LOUISIANA. 
2 ” Week 7 
Western Bonuecigu thorougny covered by the Srey sinsaske las Las Mes Pena Te 
Vanderolte Bldg, "rH ore ioe SUSLISEING MAINE. 
i THE TWO HERALDS. [He HOME TREASURY, A Maine, 
proves 50,000 copies per mont! 


WATERBURY SUNDAY HERALD. 
BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY HERALD. 


Every nook and corner in orner in the Nut eon State is 
covered by them. By s: ne Uabaay 
expresses two ees are ‘delivered 
morning all over Connectic ition 


are sent inio Hartford, ‘New fy Meriden, 

Danbury and An 

Combined circulation, 80,900. 150,000 Readers. 
THE HARTFORD TIMES. 





Wizz O. Burr, Publisher. 





DS in THE INDEPENDENT, Farmington, M 
produce results and mail orders. sea 


BANGOR COMMERCIAL. 
J. P. Bass & Co., Publishers, Bangor, Me. 





Daily average, nearly 5,000 copies. 
Weekly average, over 16,000 copies. 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., New York Representative, 
73 Tribune Building. 





RurFvs H. Jackson, Bus. M 
Daily- 12,500 eirc’ eirculation. 


The great advertising medis “yo for reaching the 
Nutmeg Sta 


Weekly—7,000 circ circulation. 
Perry LUKENS, Jn., New York Representative, 











MARYLAND. 


} ON *T take much stock in advertising; but 
when it must be done wants more space. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


W ONDERFUL !—Send 10c. to FRANK HARRI- 
SON, Boston, Mass. and see what you will get. 

















Eee NEW, BEDFORD (Mass.) JouRNAL. - Daily aver. 
over rer 4,000. r us when placing 
DELAWARE. ads in rn Massachuse 
LIVE peer filled with bei ht, readable 
JS such a little State. A advertisements of wide-awake +t 3 men, 
The ENTERPRISE, Brockton. 8 copy free. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


cr cee eee ane lay than can 
had here. sad 


IDAHO. 


DVERTISING in Printers’ INK costs too 
much, L aad one has something really 

















worth 
ILLINOIS. 
| gg apes by its meironeman city, Illinois 
is opposed to adve — newspapers ; but 


is strong on posters and 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


| )APERS are too modest to advertise. 














INDIANA. 
[HE COURIER, agg The leading 
inter-State pero = Circulation, 
3,500. CHAS. H. STEWART, pub. Write for rates. 


IOWA. 


advertisers should see that their 





| HREWD 
” contracts 


Send for sample cop- 


other pa) papers in e W 
use it, w shouldn't you ? 
tes and 








MICHIGAN. 


[peter SUNS, 118,000 weekly. 








QAuixaw ¢ COURIER-HERALD. Daily, 6,000; 
nday, 7,000; weekly, 14,000, 
yaAcihaw COURIER-HERALD is delivered di- 
rectly into the homes by itsown carriers. 
AGINAW COURIER-HERALD, cire’n 
in No. Mich. Full Assoc’d Press watches. 
PETROL T SUNS, ILLUSTRATED and SUNDAY 
circulation, 118,000, are profitable mediums. 
G RAND RAPIDS DEMOCRAT, the Sede. 
J per in Michigan, outside Detroit. 13,000 
QAgINaw a? and weekly NEWS. 
circulations 














Largest 
the Saginaw Valley, Michigan. 
40. 000 oi Ee ED CIRCULATION for 
5d proot of circulation free. 
“ONCE A MONT Detro!rt, ae 


. a Line. ple copies 
De IT ILLUSTRATED SUN, weekl 
SUNDA 





~ \ ve +; Adv. ie, Tir"fem Tem: 
le lew York y. Books Tess- 
A" - nm of p.$ 4 


room always open 
or their representat: 

TSULTS- Advertise where you will get rp 

returns. Advertisers are well leased 
ILLUSTRATED and SUNDAY SUNS, 

Detroit, Mich. Gly write — 517 Temple 
¥ r full particu- 


073 wee! 
ed COUMIER HERALD is the .— 








wspaper in Northern Michigan. 
Spears we Menderes, Suindag: "fm and weekly. 
857. Sagi Ww (pop. 66. the he third 
a7 ay tien it intormation ad- 
dress H, D. CUSTE, 38 Park Row, New ¥: 




















MINNESOTA. 





Minneapolis, 


The Housekeeper, Minn 

Application. Pays Advertisers. 

T= DULUTH NEWS-TRIBUNE — The only 
morning daily paper. Established in 1879. 


Fustees at the head ead of the Great Lakes, Du- 
luth, M ly_ circulation 

, Sunday yr 

‘subscription 











ean va 
mth, 40c. ; 


Pent ioKins Jr., Eastern 
Ballding, New Tork, 5 E. 
Ratton and and M 5 


MISSISSIPPI. 


l IKE the violet seeks seclusion. 
4 


MISSOURI. 


Hi" as = ag on GL ame” a Louis, ae 
rings resu 
6é I 


cat see ~=7T * ss ro ft Send for 
fi HE HOME CIRCLE, St. Louis, on is the bass 


Agent. 
itler, 




















the MEDICAL HERAL' D. St. Joseph, Mo. 
vertising medium in the West 


jes each month. 50c. per agate line Estab- 
fished in 1880. 





MONTANA. 
A *ACONDA STANDARD. Circulation three 


times greater than that of any other daily 
or Sunday paper in Montana: 10,000 copies daily. 


NEVADA. 


Mpue WEEKLY COURIER, Genoa. Six pages. 
All home print. Leads in Nevada. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ADVERTISES for summer boarders only, and 
they are not in season now. 

















NEW JERSEY. 


LINES 3 times, 50c.; 6 times, 75c.; 12 times, $1.25. 
2 EVENING NEWS, Bridgeton, N.J. Give it a 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, 
JERSEY CITY’S 
FAVORITE FAMILY PAPER. 
Circulation, - - - - 15,500. 
Advertisers find (T PAYS! 


NEW MEXICO. 


'T00 dry to advertise much. 

















NEW YORK. 


is A trial lines 25c. in Watertown (N. Y.) 
HERALD—30,000 readers 








OR any good business it will to ag THE 
ig CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York Cit 


T= LADIES’ WORLD 





with oa — on yours ady Stiscment. 
TE Low! CIRCULATION LARGE! 
M. LUPTON'S popular aie THE PEO- 
PLE’S HOME JOURNAL and THE ILLUSTRATED 





= 
F. 


copies and further 


rticulars add 
Lt PTON, publisher, ie & 108 Reade St., N. Y. 
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25 
TH BATSOBAL PROVISIO’ organ of the 
Ties 4 & provision industries, 284 St.,N.Y. 





"Tee ST. inn NEWS yey Lt right 
‘K's 
right = yt sae pub. Sele N.Y. 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 


81 Warren &t., N. Y. 
Circulation 75,000 Copies Monthly. 


Send for New Advertising Rates. 
Ask for Special Rates for Advertising in 


Texas Siftings 


BEFORE THE ADVANCE. 
ALL AGENCIES. 


The Leading Illustrated Paper of 
America is 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
Every Live Advertiser recognizes 
this fact and acts accordingly. 
Send for Rates and Copies. 
Wittiam L. MILLER, Advertising Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Albany’s Most Be On 17 4 Bo”: 





CIRCULA 
Albany’s Sul « JOR xc we ‘pa 

his is to certify that the Circulation : of 
THE DAILY PRESS AND KNICKER.- 
BOCKER is Constanily Epereees me that 
the nusnber of copies pea i nee S wae 


Btate of of New York, nny and tt of ty 4 
Sworn to before me this 16th nd of Novest- 


z JOHN J. GALLOGLY 
Notary Public, Albany, N.Y. 





Tae Damy Press A mp Kx = 
Newsiest, Only Non- Partisan, M. 
Best Edited Newspaper published at ithe Capital 
of the Empire State. 
THE PRESS AND KNICKERBOCKER goes into the 
Homes of more residents of Albany a and Sur- 
——- Places than any other Daily Published 


vt it is Clean id Bright, and in B comssanaine is 
always woleemne in the family a ie. This makes 
it a Valuable Advertising 

aT —_ er =— 2 The Ds Daily Press and 


er, and Press. 
THE | PRESS CO., Publis mere. | Alb ibany, N. Y. 








NORTH CAROLINA. 


PREFERS local patronage, which pays better. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


T° cold to advertise in the winter. 














OHIO. 


’ | "HE wt EY the only Sunday paper in Zanes- 








petitors in local 


= cire’n of any Prohibition paper in 
nation: BEACON AND NEw ERA, Springfield, O. 


1)“sees MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
‘WS. Combined cicculation 14,000 ee 


7 OUNGSTOWN VINDICATO UJ daily, 5. 
weekly. Leading newspaper Eastern Ohio. 


¢¢IP\HE leading Ohio coun ok —THE Piqua 
T CaLL—receives the Associated Press re- 
port.” —New York World, Nov. 16. 


T= TOLEDO EVENING NEWS leads its com- 
1 11,000 daily. 























LAY (O0.) REPUBLICAN, despite untruth- 
statements others, circulates 2,000 
aly and 500 more weekly than any local 


26 

F fal 
more d 
competitor. 








Tai STATE GRO bray 5 visits 
oa one t ae ont wick, 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


TENNESSEE. 
Tpke ie Raaeoes Gat tas sips 
yy © ‘other, daily 












































a it their paper. has 
weatty it yon are notin ©. ToIedd, 0. . weekly cove Pesdery in thoes "Tt is 0 consolt- 
weekly covers who! a consoli- 
dation of THE Co: A CHE aud AP- 
py; Ohio, Bas arown 1, Mg ea cy of 13 om FEAL, the last more than 50 years old. A. FRANK 
mn of linseed oil, and “Piqua brand” of RICHARDSON, Special Agent. 
stands a Bn the’ 
13 cities in Ohio whose manufac carers 5 
amount for labor.—New York spar UTAH. 
jov. 16. W ANTS more space or none at all. 
TD petw Siam, © ~ LL is the a aly deity os paper 
eee which Teseive st 57 news— 
Vv Ww 
having the excl y d Press franchise VERMONT. 
live, p han’ circulation of 1515 copies whe = ¥, Bmedd | GT JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN. Try it. 
. R gpllway, with ire y, She maf 400, HE Burlingtn DAILY, NEWS 
@ population of 4, v ur! i DAIL is not in news- 
and Tum Piqua CAL. as a circulation in ‘; a rectories ; it’stoo young. Butit’sa 
covles of the any Troy paper and. For prices for space, sucedes” ots cent, newsy, brigt nt. in lependent— 
TE So oe y largest local circul: 
OKLAMOMA WASHINGTON. 
= x 
"HE GUTHRIE Ly LEADER, the atone d ° 
‘. int Territory, acceptsad- 7. PaTTLE P.1 
vertising he di and positive guar. 4 vm 
antee that it has double the o1 ‘ 
any a nde Mar lished in Oklahoma. F. B.  EATILE TELEGRAPH 
OREGON QEATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER, 
“ @ RATTLE TELEGRAPH, the leading 
Wr more space—or none. Democratic daily north of San Francis2o. 
ad wy yr eT 
of the fou rs 0} ic 
PENNSYLVANIA. Const.” “Harpers Wekiy. ee he Fee 





Gea (Pa) REPUBLICAN has the largest 
circulation of any S ton paper. 


FoucATIOn al inp tag school wkly. 


pans READERS 1 ae au good nom. 
what ad receive in the 
Swell te to-lo, intelligent 


with their sup 4 every 
Baye WALLACE & SP & PAPHOUL, Ch ——- 


pD* Whek WTELIIGENC Fi iat. 1804. 


Have alwayn boon en exclusively ho home print ~ 
any ae 


Kore: "Bowe Bess etaiomne for advertising in 


RHODE ISLAND. 

















4 he TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW reaches all 
rinters in Oregon, Wash’n and British Col- 
umb Want to reach them! Box 1117, Seattle. 


SPT cats 





POST-INTELLIGENCER tees 
rtisers — » ae ion nea 


nat paper in ry. 

9 o ca bdg. C.A.H HES, . 
a RICHANDSO Special Agent, oT: 

un 





spoxaxe SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


om Nad eatin yo A. a 
fleld. No competitor within 500 miles. Popula- 
tion apemane. AB1, 500 ; 1804, 35,000. The past and 
ay ~~ it history of ‘Spokane has been marvelous ; 
its future ay | be the wonder of Western civili- 
zation. The Review is the recogn: 
of all the best interests of Spokane and t 
country tributary to it. 


exponent 
vast 
















he ES Providence, R. |. ; circulation 
‘ap subscription list WEST VIRGINIA. 
SOUTH CAROL INA. No gecasicn t 04 egvertics since the passage of 
‘ Scditign of Tux Save Colqubin & —— 
“TE fehemont porelar apres Sra WISCONSIN. 
over 148 SS jad ‘ ate BL) On, yh whe. 
a 
—- - ” VSG. 
a 
cae ae iyo tat “heey CANADA, 
on POST : vEXAs . ANTS reeiproctty mot advertioing 
. , 








Hh teeth THAN ANY 
y Me 


ious, P 







. & CRN, AMERICA, 
perry 








. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 
the a: class, cost 25 cents a line, for each 
insertion. One line, without display or black- 
Saced type, inserted one 7, 62 weeks, for #12, 6 
by A r oe Ee & 4 wan 
‘or $1. Display or black-faced type charged at 50 
cents a li issue, or $26 a 


5 yea 
month, for each line of rl space occupied. 
Under o ouch class, as nted be- 
heading of pri S 


4 Trodietien tated te Es"Amertcan , 
paper Directory. 
ADVERTISING. 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 
AFRO- AMERICAN, 
Freeman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
AGENTS. 
Agents’ Herald, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN MECHANICS. 

American Mechanics’ Advocate, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. pean ae 
ANARCHISM. 
Liberty, New York City. 
ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS. 
Ancient Forester, Brantford, Ontario. 
ANCIENT ORDER, oF UNITED WORK- 


Kansas Workman, Minneapolis, Kans. 
ANTIQUES. 


American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
nal, Good Hope, Lil. 


ARABIC. 
Kawkab America, New York City. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Scientific American (Architects’ and Bulld- 
ers’ edition), New York City. 
ARMENIAN. 
Haik, New York City. 
ARMY AND NAVY. 
Confederate Veteran, Nashville, Tenn. 
| 
Art Amateur, New York City. 
ATHLETICS. 
Outing, New York City. 
BARBERS. 
National Barber, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
BEE CULTURE 
Gleanings In Bee Culture, Medina, Ohto 





BLIND. 
Mentor, Boston, Mase 
ROMEMIAN ‘ 
Blavie, Racine, Wie 
ROOK RINDING 
Amertoan Book Minder, Buffato, X.Y 


BOOK RERPING 
thnk Keoguenr Detrott, Meh 
OOK 
Thad Newe Piiladeiphia Ps 
HOOTR AND AHORA 
and Bhoe Herendeen Peetom Mare 
BOTTLING 


Oartemete end Ametioan tha 
wh Oy 


A newt 


New 


"?. 


N 


BREWING. 
Brewers’ Journal, New York City. 
BUILDING. 
2a pentry and Building, New York City. 
BUILDING LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
Financial Review and American Building 


Association News, Chicago, 





BUTCHERING. 
Markets, Chicago, Ill. 
CABINET-MAKING. 
American Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer, 





New York City. 


CARPETS. 
American Carpets and Upholstery Trade, 


New York City. 


CARRIAGES. 
Varnish, Philadelphia. Pa. 
CATERING. 
Table Talk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CEMETERIES. 
Modern Cemetery, Chicago, Ill. 
CHEMICALS. 


Druggists’ Circular and Chemical Gazette, 
ew York City. 


CHEROKEE. 
Cherokee Advocate, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter. 
CHILDREN. 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
CHINESE. 
Oriental Chinese Newspaper, San Fran- 





cisco, Cal. 


CHOSEN FRIENDS. 
Rainbow, New York City. 
CLOTHING. 
Clothier and Furnisher, New York City. 
“COAL. 
Coal Trade Journal, New York City. 
COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 
Chi Phi Chakett, Newark, N. J. 
COMMERCE. 
Journal of Commerce, New York Clty. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
Confectioners’ Gazette, New York City. 
CREEK. 
Anpao Kin, Madison, & Dak. 
CREMATION, 
Urn, New York City “4 
CROCKERY. 
Qrechery and Glese Journal, New York 
‘ty 
CULINARY 
Hotel and Restaurant, New York City 
CYCLING, 
Villedetphia, Pa 
pamyine 
Hoart's Dairy man, Fort Athiesen, Wie. 
DANCING 
Gatep Beton, Mase 
Danian 
P «ten and Ad Vermen, | wroreh, lowe 
PRA, DURE AND BLIND, 
Mentor feten Mase 


Oyebing 
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DECORATING. 
Painting and Decorating Philadelphia, Pa. 
DENTIS#RY. 
Items of Interest, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRAMA. 
Dramatic Times, New York City. 
DRUGS. 


Druggists’ Circular and Chemical Gazette, 
New York City. 


DRY GOODS. 
Dry Goods Economist, New York City. 
EDUCATION. 
Popular Educator, New York City. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Guardian, Waco, Texas. 
ELECTRICITY. 
Electrical World, New York City. 
ELECTROTYPING. 
Lithographic Art Journal, New York City. 
EMBALMING. 
Embalmers’ Monthly, Sioux City, Iowa. 
ENGINEERING. 
Locomotive Engineering, New York City. 
ENGRAVING. 
Engraver and Printer, Boston, Mass. 
ENTOMOLOGY. 
Entomological News, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXPORTING. 
” ae Trade Journal, St. Louis, 
oO. 





EXPRESS. 


ABC Pathfinder and Dial Express List, 
Boston, Mass. 


FANCY GOODS. 
Fancy Goods Graphic, New York City. 
FASHIONS. 
Queen of Fashion, New York City. 
FINANCE, 
Financier, New York City. 
FINNISH. 
New Yorkin Lehti, New York City. 
FIREMEN. 
Firemen’s Herald, New York City. 
FLORICULTURE. 
Mayflower, Floral Park, N. Y. 
FREEMASONRY. 
Masonic Home Journal. Louisville, Ky. 
FREE THOUGHT. 
Free Thinkers’ Magazine, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FRENCH. 
La Presse, Montreal, Quebec. 
FOUR. 
See Hats, Caps and Furs. 
FURNISHING. 
Decorator and Furnisher, New York City. 
FURNISHING GOODS. 
Clothier and Furnisher, New York City. 
FURNITORE. 


American Furniture Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 
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GAS. 
Water and Gas Review, New York City. 
GEOLOGY. 
American Geologist, Mi polis, Minn. 
GERMAN. 


we Haus und Bauernfreund, Milwaukee, 
Ss. 


GLASSWARE. 
an and Glass Journal, New York 
y- 


GLOVES. 

Glovers’ Journal, Gloversville, x. %. 
GRAND ARMY. 

Home and Country, New York City. 
GROCERIES. 

Grocers’ Criterion, Chicago, Ill. 
HARDWARE. 

se and Hardware Reporter, St. Louis, 





HARNESS. 
National Harness Review, Chicago, IIl. 
HATS, CAPS AND FUR. 
American Hatter, New York, N. Y. 
jj HEBREW. 
Jewish Gazette, New York, N. Y 
HISTORY. 
Historia, Chicago, Ill. 
HOLLANDISH. 
De Grondwet, Holland, Mich. 
HORTICULTURE. 


American Farm and Horticulturist, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 





HOTELS. 
Hotel Register, New York City. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


American Artisan, Tinner and House-Fur- 
nisher, Chicago, Ill. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Ladies’ World, New York City. 
HUNGARIAN. 

Onallas, Hazleton, Pa. 

HYGIENE. 

Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly, New York City. 
ICELANDIC. 

Helmskringla, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

IMMIGRATION. 


Des Auswanderer und Deutsche in Amer- 
ica, New York City. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
Farm Implement News, Chicago, Il. 
IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN. 
Wampum Belt, Boston, Mass. 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD TEMP.- 
LARS. 











Minnesota Good Templar, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES. 
Anpao Kin, Madison, S. Dak. 
INSURANCE. 
Indicator, Detroit, Mich. 
INVENTIONS. 
Scientific American, New York City. 























PRINTERS’ INK. 








IRISH. 
Gael, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IRON. 
Iron Age, New York City. 
IRRIGATION. 
Irrigation Age, Chicago, IL 
ITA! IAN, 
L'Italia, Chicago, Ill. 
JEWELRY. 
Optician and Jeweler, New York City. 
JEWISH. 
American Israelite, Cincinnati, O. 
JUVENILE. 


Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 

Knights of Honor Reporter, Boston, Mass. 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Journal of the Knights of Labor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 
Pythian Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
LABOR UNIONS. 
Carpenter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LADIES’ WEAR. 
Apparel Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 
LAW. 
National Reporter System, St. Paul, Minn. 
LEATHER. 
Wool and Hide Shipper, Chicago, Ill. 
LIQUORS. 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, New 
York City. 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
Lithographic Art Journal, New York City. 
LITHUANIAN. 
Garsas, Shenandoah, Pa. 
LIVE STOCK. 
American Swineherd Chicago, IIL. 
LUMBER. 
Northwestern Lumberman, Chicago, IIl. 
MACHINERY. 
American Machinist, New York City. 
MARITIME. 


Lewis & Dryden’s Railway and Marine 
Gazette, Portland, Ore. 


MATRIMONIAL. 

Climax, Chicago, Ill. 

MECHANICS. 
Power, New York City. 

MEDICINE. 
Medical Brief, St. Louis, Mo. 
MERCANTILE PURSUITS. 

Business, New York City. 














METALS. 
Scientific American, New York City. 
MICROSCOPY. 
American Microscopical Journal, Washing- 
ton, D. C. —_——_——. 
MILLING. 
Roller Mill, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MINERALOGY. 


Minerals, New York City. 
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MINING. 
Engineering and Mining Journal, New 
ork City. 





Y 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Trained Nurse, New York City. 
MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
Drama: ic Times, New York City. 
NAVY. 
Confederate Veteran, Nashville, Tenn. 
NEGRO (AFRO-AMERICAN). 
Freeman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Newsdealers’, Publishers’ and Stationers’ 
Bulletin, New York City. 


NORWEGIAN. 
Amerika, Chicago, Ill. 
NOTIONS. 


Fabrics, Fancy Goods and Notions, New 
York City. 








NUMISMATICS. 


Amefican Journal of Numismatics, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


ODD FELLOWSHIP. 


Northwestern Odd Fellow Review, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


OOLOGY. 
Oologist, Albion, N.Y. _ 
OPTICS. 
Optician and Jeweler, New York City. 
ORNITHOLOGY. 
Ornithologist and Oologist, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 





PAINTS AND PAINTING. 
Painters’ Journal, Bal*imore, Md. 
PAPER. 
Paper World, Springfield, Mass. 
PASTRY. 
Confectioner and Baker, Chicago, IL 
PATENTS. 
Scientific American, New York City. 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
American Grange Bulletin, Cincinnati,Ohio. 
PATRONS OF INDUSTRY. 
Michigan Patrons’ Guide, St. Louis, Mich. 
PENMANSHIP. 
Western Penman, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
PERFUMERY. 


American Soap Journal and Perfume Ga- 
zette, Chicago, Ill. 


PERIODICALS. 


Newsdealers’, Publishers’ and Stationers 
Bulletin, New York City. 


PHARMACY. 
Pharmaceutical Journal, Detroit, Mich. 
PHILATELY. 
ne Journal of America, St. Louis 
oO. 








PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Developer, New York City. 
PLUMBING. 
Plumbers’ Trade Journal, New York City, 
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POLISH. 
Ameryka, Toledo, Ohio._ 
PORTUGUESE. 
O Novo Brazil, New York City. 
POSTAL. 






POULTRY. 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass. 
PRINTING. 
Inland Printer, Chicago, Ill. 
PROHIBITION. 
Beacon, Springfield, Ohio. 
PROVISIONS. 
National Provisioner, New York City. 
RAILROADS. 
Locomotive Engineering, New York City. 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 
peeeens Trainmen’s Journal, Galesburg, 






































Il 
REAL ESTATE. 
ee Estate and Building Journal, Chicago, 


RELIGION. 
Advanced Quarterly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROAD MAKING: 
Good Roads, New York City. 
ROYAL ARCANUM. 
Royal Arcanum Journal, Wooster, Ohio. 


RUSSIAN. 

Amerikansky Russky Viestnik, Mahanoy 
City, Pa. 
SANITATION. 

Dr. Foote’s Health Monthly, New York City. 

SCIENCE. 
Scientific American, New York City. 

SEA FOOD. 


Fishing Gazette, New York City. 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Sewing Machine Advance, Chicago, Ill. 
SHOES. 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston, Mass. 
SHORTHAND. 
Phonographic World, New York City. 
SILKS. ‘ 
Silk Herald of America, Paterson, N. J. 
SCANDINAVIAN. 
Skandinaven, Chicago, Mil. 
SLAVONIC. 


Amerikansko Slovenske Noviny, 
burgh, Pa. ining 
SOAP. 


American Soap Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
SOCIALISM. 
Die Flacke, Chicago, IIl. 
SOCIAL GAMES. 
American Checker Review, Chicago, II1. 
SOCIETIES (MISCELLANEOUS). 
Michigan Maccabee, Port Huron, Mich. 
SONS OF VETERANS. 


Sons of Veterans’ National Reveille, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 





Pitts- 











wm 8. Official Postal Guide, Philadelphia, 
a. 
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SPANISH. 
m . senteeees Trade Journal, St. Louis 
oO. 


SPORTING. 
National Police Gazette, New York City. 
STATIONERY. 


Newsdealers’, Publishers’ and Stationers’ 
Bulletin, New York City. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 
Street Railway Review, Chicago, Ill. 
SURGERY. 


American Medico-Surgical Bulletin, New 
York City. 


SWEDISH. 


Svenska Amerikanska Posten, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


TAILORING. 
Tailor, New York City. 
TANNING. 
Wool and Hide Shipper, Chicago, Ill. 
TELEGRAPHY. 
Journal of the Telegraph, New York City. 
TEMPERANCE. 
Union Signai, Chicago, Ill. 
TEXTILE. 
Textile Manufacturing World, Boston, 
Mass. 


TOBACCO. 
Western Tobacco Journal, Cincinnati,Ohio. 
TRUNKS. 


Trunk and _ Leather Novelties Review, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNDERTAKING. 
Western Undertaker, Chicago, IIL. 
UPHOLSTERY. 


American Carpet and Upholstery Trade, 
New York City. as - . . 


VOLAPUK. 
Volaspodel, New York City. 
WATCHMAKING. 
Optician and Jeweler, New York City. 
WELCH. 
Y Drych, Utica, N Y. 
WINE. 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, New 
York City. 


WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS. 


Grand Army Advocate and Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps Magazine, Des Moines, Iowa, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Woman's Tribune, Washington, D.C. 
YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 

TION. 


Young Men’s Era, Chicago, Ill. 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY OF CHRIS. 
TIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Golden Rule, Boston, Mass. 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCI4- 
TI 


Faith and Works, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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AL PAGE, half page or quarter page adver- 
tisement contracted for to appear in 
PrinTERS’ INK for the year 1895 will be in- 
_ serted FREE in the two remaining issues of 1894, 
and also in the American Newspaper Directory 













for 1895—in the best obtainable position. Bills 





_will be rendered monthly after the new year 
| begins. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Dec. 12, 1894. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Eprrors AND PustisHers, 


issued every Wednesday. Subscription 


I 
pi: Two Dollarsa year. Five Cents a Copy ; 
Three Dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 


t= Newspaper pelos who desire to -_ 
scribe for PRinrers K for the benefit of their 
advertising patrons aa obtain special terms on 
application. 

Bein; rinted from plates, it is always 
m4. to lose a new ‘editlo ion of five hundred 
copies = Lewd or a larger number at five dol- 
lars a hu 

If an rson who has not paid for it is 

an ny person, ag itis iy some one 
has subscribed in his name. ry paper is 
stopped at the expiration of the ia paid for. 


Orrices: No. 


CIRCULATION. 
Average for last 13 works, . 
Last issue, - o 


NEW YORK, DEC. 
~ Iw the spring of 1892 the New 
York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion appointed a committee to consider 
the existing postal laws and bills for 
their modification, and communicate to 
the Congressional Committee on Post- 
Offices its opinions and recommen- 
dations; and a little later, viz., April 13, 
1892, on recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Postal Laws and Bills for 
.their Modification, adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, Books, periodicals, newspapers, 
and other printed matter disseminate and 
preserve useful information, advance civiliza- 
tion, and increase and facilitate business, it 
is wise to provide for their distribution at as 
low a rate as can be afforded, and as at- 
tempts toc classify an4 discriminate have a 
tendency to repress or injure useful enter- 
prises, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this board 
the postage on all classes of printed matter 
should be uniform. 

It may be some years before the 
opinion of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation shall be- 
come the opinion of Congress; but 
until it does, there will be endless 
trouble in and with the Post-Office 
Department, and no end of injustice 
and favoritism, despite the best effort 
of the most competent Postmaster- 
General to prevent either. 


10 Spruce STREET. 


21,223 copies 
21,900 ** 








12, 1894. 











THERE are 244 daily papers in the 
United States and Canada, to each one 
of which is accorded over 5,000 circula- 
tion and less than 25,000 circulation by 
the American Newspaper Directory. 
The aggregate circulation of the entire 
number is 5,676,790. 
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TAKING it all together, it costs 
eight cents a pound to deliver mail 
matter in the United States; but 
thirty-two cents a pound or more is 
collected on letters, while the bulk of 
printed matter is carried at one cent a 
pound. The loss sustained on printed 
matter is partly made up from the 
profit on letters. The distribution of 
printed matter promotes correspond- 
ence, however, and it may be that 
the absolutely free distribution of 
printed matter would so promote let- 
ter writing as to produce an income 
sufficient to cover the total cost of 
carriage of both sorts. This sugges- 
tion is respectfully submitted for the 
consideration of paper makers, wood 
pulp manufacturers and press builders. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for Decem- 
ber the Holiday Bulletin of its pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., occupies eighty-five solid pages in 
the front of the book, and comprises 
an interesting catalogue of books issued 
and for sale by that enterprising house. 
Messrs. Harper Bros. use only about 
thirty pages in the December number 
of their magazine for a like purpose. 
The announcements of the Arena Pub- 
lishing Co., of Boston, fill thirty-five 
pages of the November issue. The 
Century Company employs fourteen 
pages of the November Century to ad- 
vertise its various publications, and 
Charles Scribner's Sons fill twenty 
pages of the November number of 
their magazine with advertisements of 
their own business interests. 





ONE of the many big retail stores of 
New York, who are allowed the agent’s 
commission by the newspapers, will, 
after the new year, join the ranks of 
those who place their advertising 
through an established advertising 
agency. ‘‘ Because it’s a good thing 
to have the benefit of what an agent 
knows about the way other people ad- 
vertise.”’ 





FREQUENTLY the most expensive 
space is the cheapest. It’s how many 
dollars’ worth of goods do you sell in 
proportion to the cost of your ad, and 
not how much does your ad cost you 
per line. 





No individual more convincingly 
demonstrates the theorem that ‘‘ex- 
perience is a dear teacher’’ than the 
self-confident novice in advertising. 
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‘*FouNDED on facts’*?—The judi- 
cious advertisement. 





THE Godey I Publishing Co. has been 
in the hands of a receiver since last 
February. 





Ir shows confidence in your goods 
to advertise them. Confidence is con- 
tagious and begets customers. 





THE best ‘ads grow, and are not 
‘‘made.’’ They arise from the ker- 
nel of real life and value in the goods. 


WHEN you make a misstatement in 
an ad, you bring trouble onto yourself, 
for you must tell a dozen more to 
maintain it. 


THE man whose claim is recorded 
in the advertising columns is the man 
who holds a first mortgage on the 
tidal wave of prosperity. 


To find the live merchants of most 
cities you have only to note those 
whose names are prominent in the ad- 
vertising columns of the local papers. 


ADVERTISING is like electricity ; 
handled by an expert it can be made 
exceedingly serviceable, but in the 
hands of inexperience it is a danger- 
ous thing. 





Brains in the editorial and reading 
columns draw attention to a paper. 
Attention so drawn brings circulation, 
and circulation brings publicity and 
patronage. 


Mr. F. W. AYER, the head of the 
Philadelphia Advertising Agency of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, has been elected 
President of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, of Philadelphia. He will be a 
success. 








It’s a good scheme for ice skate 
men to print brief bulletins of where 
the good skating is when there is any 
and in large cities how to get there ; 
and for sled men to advertise the 
coasting. 





WALTER SCOTT says : 

Ah! what a tangled net we weave 

When first we practice to deceive. 
The practical moral of which is to tell 
the exact truth of a thing you can 
prove is worth vastly more than to 
pose on behalf of pretensions which 
can be disproved. 
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PEopte like to have others do their 
thinking for them in the newspapers. 
Do their thinking, prove yourself an 
authority in your line and you will 
command their trade. 





THE advance agent of any article of 
general sale must be the runner. The 
advance agent of the runner is the ad- 
vertising that precedes him. The 
success of the former depends on the 
success of the latter. 





A svuM of money invested judiciously 
in advertising space is as good as the 
same amount at compound interest, 
for the profitable results from a good 
ad on one day will be retained and 
added to the next day, and so on 
through the year. 

“THE poster is now ascending into the 
regions of high art. Persons are col- 
lecting posters, too, as other collectors 
do book plates, postage stamps, coins, 
etc. In the Royal Aquarium Gallery, 
London, there is now going ona regu- 
lar poster exhibition, which has con- 
tributors not only from England, but 
from France and Germany. So emi- 
nent are the artists who have made 
these artistic business tokens, the art- 
critics as well as the public have had 
to take them into account. 





Tuts has been a hard year for big 
patent medicine houses, who sell for 
cash. The druggist will not put in 
new stock and put out good money for 
it before it’s sold if he can help it. 
Therefore the patent medicine people 
who do business on the commission 
basis have had a big advantage. Their 
six months’ credit plan has brought 
big orders, though it takes a large cap- 
ital, something like $250,000, to do a 
national business on this plan, 





THE object of advertising in a gen- 
eral sense is to educate the human 
mind to think best of your goods when 
thinking of goods in your line at all— 
and to attain this requires a skill in 
arousing, sustaining and directing at- 
tention that no schoolmaster or col- 
lege professor in the world is required 
to exercise in a like degree with his 
unwilling pupils. But the public can 
learn, will learn and does learn under 
the able and energetic efforts of the 
persistent advertiser. 
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LOCAL papers are good advertising 
for local merchants, even though their 
circulation be small and their editorials 
weak. You can’t talk to as many 
people about your goods in six months 
as you can in one day in your home 
paper. 

A HIGH price is not an argument 
against an article, bargain advertisers 
to the contrary. Frequently it implies 
a standard of merit, as instance the 
Dunlap, Knox and Youman hats at $8, 
and the Ferris hams, ‘‘a little higher 
in price, but’’—. Announce all the 
silk hat and ham bargains you wish 
and you will never secure the steady, 
substantial trade of either Dunlap, 
Knox or Ferris, whose success is 
founded on advertising merit and qual- 
ity. 

THE cleanest and most effective 
piece of advertising being done just 
now is that of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, the Philadelphia success. This 
advertising is placed by the advertis- 
ing agency of N. W. Ayer & Son, of 
Philadelphia, who also have the plac- 
ing of the Cottolene advertisements, 
which are by no means as well con- 
structed or effective. It is probable 
that Messrs. Ayer & Son are not prop- 
erly responsible for the error of mak- 
ing the name of the proprietors nearly 
as conspicuous as that of the food 
product in the one case, nor to be 
credited wholly for the good taste 
and effectiveness of the magazine an- 
nouncements in the other. The indi- 
viduality of a controlling mind will 
ever assert itself, and the advertiser 
who is to be successful must and will 
exert that control. The agent can 
aid, but cannot create the success. 











AN advertisement to be successful 
should not be highly colored, still it 
should be so composed as to insure its 
being deeply and thoroughly read ; 
while it should always avoid anything 
approaching a funeral aspect, it will be 
found to serve its purpose best by being 
dressed in a very deep black, and, fur- 
thermore, while nothing blue should 
be allowed in its make-up, there should 
be no effort spared to blow it to the 
four quarters of the earth! By all 
means avoid a ‘‘dun’’ color by promptly 
paying for it in advance. 

The proper arrangement of the 
words used should be strictly attended 
to, for, while a fish dealer may appro- 
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priately announce, ‘‘Smelt our Spe- 
cialty,”’ the notice ‘‘Our Specialty 
Smelt !’’ would be apt to cause the 
prospective customer to take his nose 
and cash to some less fragrant dealer. 

An advertisement should resemble a 
needle in that it should be polished 
and pointed, but it should not be so 
worded as to cause the public to fear 
that by dealing with you they risked 
getting their fingers pricked. It should 
not be so small as to be overlooked ; 
neither, on the other hand, should it 
be like the world we live on—too big 
to be seen. 

Like the outfit of a prudent fisher- 
man, an advertisement should contain 
plenty of strong, catching lines, but 
great care must be taken not to have it 
‘*all lines and no bait !’’ 

While the object of your advertise- 
ment should be to inspire the public 
with a consuming desire to go and buy 
the goods or article mentioned therein, 
this object cannot be attained if obvi- 
ously untrue statements are made, as 
the public will then probably go by 
your establishment, which is different. 

In conclusion, it may be well to make 
the fact known that the man who can 
write advertisements that are invariably 
successful is like a salt mackerel—very 
dead, and likely to remain so! 


THE CIGAR 
JOU 
‘By Foseph Banister. 

It is scarcely necessary to absorb 
the statistics on the subject in order 
to realize that the cigar and tobacco 
industry is one of the most important 
in the United States. In New Eng- 
land, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
New York, Florida, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Tennessee, a consider- 
able proportion of the agricultural 
population are interested in the culti- 
vation of tobacco, and there is not a 
town or city in the country in which 
a large number of people are not en- 
gaged in the manufacture or sale of 
tobacco and cigars. This being the 
case, it necessarily follows that there 
are iaany journals published in the 
tobacco and cigar interests. These 
journals may be divided into two 
classes: those representing the to- 
bacco growing and the hogshead 
branch of the business, and those 
published in the interests of the man- 
ufacturers of and wholesale and retail 


AND TOBACCO 
RNALS. 
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dealers in cigars and manufactured 
tobacco. The circulation of the first 
named are, with one exception, small, 
and of a local rather than general 
character. Of those belonging to this 
class mentioned in the American 
Newspaper Directory, the Southern 
Tobacco Journal, of Winston, N. C., 
is accorded a circulation exceeding 
400 ; the Zodacco Age, of Philadelphia, 
over 800; the Tobacco Journal, of 
Danville, Va., more than 800; the 
Southern Tobaccmist and Manufact- 
urers’ Record, of Richmond, Va., over 
550, and the Western Tobacco Journal, 
of Cincinnati, more than 4,000. 

Several agricultural papers, such as 
the New England Homestead and the 
Lancaster (Pa.) Mew ra, contain 
more matter of interest to tobacco 
growers, and have a greater number 
of readers among that class than the 
papers mentioned. Notwithstanding 
their limited circulations, however, 
they are said to be profitable mediums 
for any one to employ in order to 
reach the tobacco-growing class, as 
each copy is read by interested persons. 

For any one anxious to appeal to 
the entire trade there are three me- 
diums which pretty well cover all 
branches of it, and whose circulation 
is general throughout the United States 
and Canada. These are Zobacco, To- 
bacco Leaf, and the United States To- 
bacco Journal, all of which are pub- 
lished in New York City. Mention 
should also be make of a Philadelphia 
publication called the Zobacco World, 
whose readers, though not so numer- 
ous as those of the New York jour- 
nals, are probably sufficient to make it 
a medium worth utilizing. 

Tobacco is an illustrated 24-page 
weekly, which claims to have a larger 
subscription list than any other organ of 
the trade. Its circulation is said to 
amount to about 6,000, a considerable 
proportion of which is among the whole- 
salers and better class of retailers. Its 
annual subscription price is two dollars, 
which is half that of the other two New 
York organs. It is well printed, well 
written and well edited. Its reading 
matter is mostly original—a good deal 
of it evidently intended to interest retail 
dealers rather than the jobbers or man- 
ufacturers. A considerable amount of 
space is devoted to the description of 
novelties in the way of cigars and 
smokers’ articles. Like its New York 
contemporaries, its editorial, news and 
other matter is the genuine article and 
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not paid advertising. Its advertising 
columns are well crowded, advertise- 
ments designed to appeal to the retail 
trade being especially numerous. 

The Tobacco Leaf is a 32-page 
weekly of very attractive appearance, 
and with an excellent reputation 
in the trade as an advertising medi- 
um. Its principal feature is its cor- 
respondence, which consists of inter- 
esting news from every center of the 
tobacco industry in the United States 
and other countries. The entire paper 
appears to be edited with skill and 
care, and the views expressed in its 
editorial page are said to be regarded 
with respect by the trade. The copies 
examined contain more reading matter 
than either of the other organs and 
much more space is devoted to market 
reports. Notwithstanding its name, 
which conveys the idea that it is 
an organ of the leaf branch of the 
trade, its information in regard to 
all the branches is full and com- 
plete. Its charges for advertising 
space are the same as Zodacco’s, and 
its volume of advertising about twice 
as large, advertisements of machinery 
used in cigar and tobacco manufactur- 
ing being very plentiful. All its ad- 
vertisements are paid for in advance, 
and are confined to the pages especially 
devoted to that purpose. 

The United States Tobacco Journal 
is an eight-page blanket sheet, which, 
typographically, is not so attractive as 
its two contemporaries. It is said to 
have secured the good-will and support 
of importers and manufacturers of leaf 
tobacco on account of its efforts to ob- 
tain a reduction in the import duty on 
foreign leaf. This is made manifest 
in its advertising columns, which are 
largely filled with the announcements 
of importers of leaf tobacco. Com- 
yared with the other two papers, its 
quantity of reading matter is extremely 
limited and consists mainly of market 
reports and other matter useful and in- 
teresting to importers, manufacturers 
and jobbers. Its circulation is thought 
to be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 3,000, and its advertising rates are 
a little lower than those of Z bacco 
and Zobacco Leaf. 

ee 
THE FOOD QUESTION. 
Tripe and sausage and liver are good, 
But a sirloin, of course, has the call ; 


So circulars, posters and all of that brood 
May furnish a business with some sort of food, 
But a newspaper beats them all, 
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ideas—this is the retail branch. 





ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS. 
Edited by Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Retail merchants are invited to send advertisements for criticism and suggestion ; to 
ask questions about anything pertaining to retail advertising ; to send ideas, experienc>s 
and hints for the betterment of this department. PRINTERS’ 


iNK is a clearing-house for 








following verses : 


It is really astonishing how people 
will read something and then after 
several years will remember it and 
think that, it is original with them. 
It comes into their minds, and they 
think that they never heard it before. 
That is the case with Mr. E. Down- 
ard, of Cadiz, O. He sends me the 





The Little Corn. 


A little corn on a man’s foot grew, 
Aching and throbbing as a corn will do; 
Pinched and rubbed by a misfit shoe, 

It grew. 


One day the pain it likewise grew, 
Till the man exclaimed “* What shall I do? 
This pain I surely must subdue, 

If I but knew.” 


His friend then said, ‘‘ Why, haven’t you 

Ever heard of the ‘ Fit Easy’ shoe? 

That’s used everywhere, with comfort, too. 
Go try the shoe.’’. 


The man now wears no other shoe. 
He knew a good thing when he saw it, too. 
All who are wise will likewise do. 
Wear the only “ Fit Easy ” shoe. 
FOR SALE BY 
SOLES & UPPERS, 
Tue LeapinGc SHoe DEALERs. 





















The original of the verses was ‘A 
Little Peach of Emerald Hue, which 
Francis Wilson and Marie Jansen 
sang on the stage several years ago. 
It was then parodied with a ‘** poem” 
beginning ‘* A Little Corn on a Maiden 
Grew, Listen to my ‘Tale of Woe.” It 
may be that these verses will be-useful 
to somebody, so it doesn’t really make 
much difference who originated them. 

% % 


s 

Blakely & Rogers, printers and 
blank-book manufacturers of Chicago, 
send me a booklet about Worcester 
salt, which they say was written, de- 
signed and printed by them, The 
book is a very forcible proof of the 
truth of the saying that the shoemaker 
should stick to his last. 

As far as the mechanical part of the 
printing is concerned, it is first rate, 
but the printers would have done bet- 
ter if they had let somebody else 
write and design the book. It is full 





of .bad puns and worse wit. The 
writer fell into the pit which is always 
yawning for the man who strains a 
point to be funny. In my opinion, a 
book about salt ought to be a plain 
Statement. It ought to tell something 
about the way salt is made ready for 
the market, something about the dif- 
ferent processes, and just why and 
how the process that is used in the 
production of the particular salt under 
consideration pays, and why it is bet- 
ter than all other methods. This 
booklet tells nothing at all about why 
Worcester salt is better than any other 
salt. It makes the statement all the 
way through that it is better, but it offers 
not one single, solitary reason why it 
should be better. It is a mere, bald 
assertion without any argument or any 
reason to back it up. I reproduce the 
matter on the first page. This will 
give a good idea of the character of 
the whole book. It may be good ad- 


ASSAULT. 


Well, yes, that is one kind of a 
salt! The Chinese told the Japs 
they were too “fresh ’’ and so got 
“’saulted.”’ That started a “truc- 
tion,’’ of course, for one side was 
“peppery” and t’other ‘“‘crusty.”” 
So they ‘‘mustard”’ their fightin 
men, who are “‘waiters”’ for suc 
chances, and the whole kitchen 
is in an uproar. 

When it comes to paying for the 
broken China ware and things, 
both sides will find they “ reck- 
oned without their host,”’ for this 
kind of a’sault comes high. But— 
“There’s ’sault and then again 
there’s Salt.” The next page 
shows other Salts. BIG and 
LITTLE—old and new. 








vertising, but I cannot figure it out 
that way. 
+ * 
* 
Atianta, Ga., Nov. 26, 1894. 

Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 

Dear Sir—I have been an attentive stu- 
dent of Printers’ Ink during this year of 
grace, and have received through its col- 
umns many useful bits of information. I 
have been an advertiser in our local papers 
for seventeen years, and believe in good ad- 
vertising. Good advertising, in my estima- 
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tion, qrnatone, in this section, of large news- 
peper ads and dead wall and fence signs. 

ince being a subscriber of Printers’ Ink, I 
have tried at various times to make small 
ads of five inches single column do effective 
work, but have never succeeded ina single 
Instance. I have carefully modeled these 
small ads after the best of your sample retail 
ads, but they don’t bring trade—here. They 
are pretty and, to intellectual people, no 
doubt very a reeable, but the mass of the 
people don’t bother about the small artistic 
ad. The big display ad, covering the best 
a of three to five columns, i is what brings 

usiness and sells goods—here. Conditions 
may be different in other parts of the country, 
but in Atlanta the big ad wins. I inclose a 
sample ad and should be glad to have your 
criticism on it. 

Printers’ INK seems to be devoted to two 
classes of advertisers only. The general ad- 
vertiser, who covers the earth through every- 
thing that is turned off a press, and the small 
storekeeper who aims at a ey of 
5,000 to 10,000 village people. ave never 
yet read init an | suited to the wants of a 
merchant catering to customers that may 
be scattered over a large town of 25,000 to 


000. 

The ad-smith, as I know him, is a nice 
man, who writes beautifully and entertain- 
ingly, but the big, bluff, hearty, black type 
of the business man, covering a multitude of 
space, sells goods—here. 

Very respectfully, W. J. Woop, 
President the Wood & Beaumont Stove and 

Furniture Co. 

No doubt there are a number of ad- 
smiths who fit Mr. Wood's descrip- 
tion exactly. The very comfortable 
incomes, which good advertisement 
writers make, have induced a great 
many inexperienced persons to try 
their hands at the business. An erro- 
neous impression prevails to some ex- 
tent that the only thing necessary to 
insure success in advertisement writ- 
ing is an ability to write smoothly, and 
to bring in a few smart sayings. ‘lhe 
successful advertisement writers are 
the ones who know better than this. 
They know something about business, 
either from experience or observation, 
and their first effort is to create trade. 
‘Ishey think of what they are going to 
say first. ‘They study the circum- 
stances and advise the use of large 
space and black type when it is neces- 
sary. Some of the very cutest, smart- 
est advertisements I ever saw were 
not good advertising. 

If Mr. Wood has found out to his 
own satisfaction that large space and 
black type are essential to insure suc- 
cess in Atlanta, he should not try any- 
thing else. If black type will sell 


goods, and plain pica old style will 
not, then black type is good advertis- 
ing. 

A business man can find this out 
for himself better than anybody can 
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tell him. It is undoubtedly true that 
a reasonably large advertisement is 
more likely to bring profitable returns 
than a small one. There is a great 
deal of money wasted in running one 
and two inch ads for advertising local 
business. I think it is very seldom 
that a one-inch ad in an eight-page 
paper can be made to pay. Perhaps 
if it has preferred position it could be 
made to do so, but a one-inch ad, or 
even a two-inch ad, without position, 
has very little chance. I believe that 
Mr. Wood would find that five inches, 
single column, next to reading, on a 
good page could be made very profit- 
able. I mean that it would bring 
very excellent returns for the amount 
of money expended. The size of the 
ads should be made proportionate to 
the Size of the business. A five-inch 
advertisement cannot be expected to 
draw enough trade to fill a fifty-inch 
store. In five inches, single column, 
you cannot advertise very many 
things. The chances are you cannot 
advertise more than one at a time, 
and in a big store this is not enough. 
The theory that it is only wise to 
talk about one thing in each advertise- 
ment is right in some places and wrong 
in others. If an advertisement is big 
enough to treat each subject fully, and 
strongly and completely, there is no 
limit to the number of things that may 
be talked about. It is a good deal 
better to talk about one thing in the 
whole ad than it is to make it a mere 
catalogue of various things. I be- 
lieve, however, that so long as adequate 
descriptions can be given, the greater 
variety of goods that are talked about 
in the advertisement, the more likely 
the advertisement will be to bring 
profitable returns If you advertise 
center tables, exclusively, for instance, 
your advertisement will be seen by a 
great number of people who are not in- 
terested in center tables at all. If you 
talk about center tables and about easy 
rocking chairs, you are reaching the 
people who are interested in center 
tables and rocking chairs, too. If you 
advertise couches, you gain a larger 
public, but you cannot do it all in five 
inches single. 

In the advertisement which Mr. 
Wood mentions, he used five full col- 
umns and talked about quite a number 
of different things. The advertise- 
ment was illustrated, and with the 
good cuts of the articles, the prices 
were very plainly stated, and there 





was every reason why the advertise- 
ment should be profitable. 

I would like to know just how Mr. 
Woods has been able to find out that 
advertising on dead walls and by fence 
signs has been profitable. I do not 
see how anybody is going to trace the 
results of this kind of advertising. I 
only know of one instance in which 
sign advertising was positively known 
to have brought a customer to the 
store. It came about in this way: 
A Newark piano house makes a prac- 


tice of painting boxes of upright}: 


pianos a bright yellow, with their ad- 
vertisement in black. They place| 
these boxes on the fences at country | 
cross roads. A farmer came into the 
store one day and bought an organ. 
When he was paying for it, he said 
that his attention was drawn to one of 
these piano boxes because his horse 
shied at one of them, ran away and} 
broke his wagon all to pieces. Such 
an instance might not always have a 
good effect, but, as I say, this is the 
only instance that I know of when 
sign advertising was proved to have 
brought in a customer. 

In relation to the ready-made adver- 
tisements, I wish to again disclaim 
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For a Department Store—(By H. K. Morris). 
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For Shoes—(By F. P. Harden). 


SMITH the SHOEMAN 


OF SMITHVILLE 








any indorsement of them. Sometimes 
I think they are good, and sometimes | 
I donot. There isa great difference | 
of opinion as to what constitutes a 
good advertisement, and in order to 
make these advertisements useful to} 
all sorts and conditions of advertisers, 
I try to get a variety of ready-mades. 
Some that I think good, other people 
may think bad, and vice versa. 
*_* 
* 


For Groceries. 





Birch 


The most conspicuous tree in all the 
forest is white birch, isn’t it ? 
Set one white birch in the midst of the woods ; 
7 don’t notice the others, but that white 
irch is thrust upon your attention. 
Ours is the white birch grocery in this com- 
munity. 
It is a real tree. 
There are plenty of saplings and under- 
brush, but they don’t affect our trade. 
We have no real competition. 
The reason is found in prices like these. 














Fits PERFECTION 
In Fit, 
Your In Style 


in Wear. 
Without Exorbitant Prices. 


Foot, SHOES For the 


Eye POPULAR. PRICES, 


 } SMITH’S, 


Your Cor. Smith Street 


and Grand Avenue, 
Pocket. } $MmMI THVILLE. 








For Cloaks—(By H. K. Morris). 


WueEN Winter the aid of the North 
WwW 


ind invokes, 
§ And the mercury dives its deepest, 
The theme a ensaging to ladies 
is CLOAKS 
And ng to buy them the cheap- 
est. a fa 
We are pened better prepared 
to meet the wants of every lady in 
the cloak line than EVER BEFORE. 
Our stock is larger, cheaper, more 


* stylish. Quantities make prices. 
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ABOUT CERTAIN GREAT MEN. 


Office of 
“Tue PeninsuLaR News Bureau,” 
Horace J. Stevens, Manager, 
HovuGutTon, Mich., Nov. 16, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Your issue of r4thinst. just athand. I note 
the comments of Mr. T. B. Russell on Wm. 

ohnston’s ink advertisements. I also note 
Johnston's ad in the current issue asking 

ow to get a 30-cent rate for a 75-cent package 
from the express companies. Totulle John- 
ston’s gall. He will certainly make as many 
enemies as Mr. Russell fears, but what of it ? 
The most inoffensive man will have at least 
one or two enemies. More essive char- 
acters will number their enemies by the score. 
Great characters, like Caesar, Napoleon and 
Johnston will number them by legions. But 
some men are cut on the square and some on 
the bias ; some are unctuous and slide through 
the world without friction and without leav- 
ing a ripple behind to mark their course, 
while some men have angularities that can- 
not be covered by the tailor, and they pass 
through life elbowing their neighbors and 
barking their competitors’ shins. The man 
who makes his mark makes enemies every 
time. 

If Johnston writes his own ads, he can 
give cards and spades to most of the ad- 
smiths and beat them out. Charles Austin 
Bates—notice that the sly dog spells his name 
out in full for advertising purposes, knowing 
that C. A. Bates has few hooks to catch the 
memory—Mr. Bates insists on quoting prices 
wherever practicable. He is right. A de- 
scription of the goods, takingly worded, and 
the price, will do the business—if inserted in 
a medium that reaches the readers. Good 
display will help very much in attracting at- 
tention, but the best display and the most at- 
tractive design ever drawn by artist will not 
make a customer. Prices and descriptions 
will. Many otherwise good advertisements 
are marred and shorn of their power simply 
because they lack the barb on the hook—the 
price. Horace J. STEVENS. 


a AE A 
PRINTERS’ INK AND THE Y. M. C, A. 
Tue Younc MEn’s CurisTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Battimore, Nov. 30, 1894. 
Editor of Privters’ Ink: 


There is a small army of advertisement 
writers, who, though they gain no official 
recognition, are working printers’ ink for all 
it is worth. have in mind the invitation 
writers of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations throughout our country. They ad- 
vertise for the attendance of young men at 
their meetings, religious and social. They 
turn out an amount of very fair amateur 
work. Your little journal is always sug- 
gestive. 

Couldn’t you have some of the “experts” 
give us a column or two some time? The 
wide use of the invitation would warrant it, 
I should say. Sincerely yours, 

M. P. THRIVER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


>_< 
WORTH THE MONEY. 
Garrney, S. C., Nov. 26, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We subscribe for six copies of the Little 
Schoolmaster, and they are very valuable to 
us. Ep. H. DeCamp, 

Manager the Ledger. 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 
Office of C. J. Bison, Special Agent, 
86 and 87 Tribune Building, 
Ew York, Nov. 29, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Here is a queer ad from the Detroit News; 





of 4, 


, 

» ITS INTERESTING, 

Picasisg and makes a fellow happy. f 
have before me a !etter from H. C. 
Auer, Eaq., of Cadit!ac, Mich., who 8 
a dealer in fine clothing and gents’ 
fancy furnishings, and a gentleman to 
boot. He has a very: valuable mare 
which commenced to Interfere. He 
wrote me about her, asking my opin- 
jon as to the best method to stop her, 
I wrote him at some length, giving my 
theory as to the best method of doing 
so, and he was so well pleased with 
my prompt rep'y that he gent me by 
return of mai! two just lovely ties that 
were worth not less than one dollar 
each at retail, and they are a pair of 
beauties; just my taste in style and 
color, Now this pair of tles are worth 
ten times the price, coming as they did 
from por a stranger, that I never 
have had the pleasure of meeting, to 
my knowledge; before, but I should be 
very happy to meet the gentieman, and 
when he visits my city—that’s Detroit 
you know—I shall be very happy to 
make things pleasent for him, He says, 





Most certainly I can, and would be 
oniy too happy to do so, as I can 
make any sty:e of horseshoes known to 
the trade. Just one word in conclusion: 
I would say that if you pat your ads. 

in The Detroit Evening News you may 

not all get a pair of neckties, but you 

will place your business before the 
best péeopte in the state. Wishing Mr. 
Auer and all my friends in and out of 
the city the very best success in their 
business. I am, yours very truly, 

G, C. HENDERSON, 
Practica! Horseshoer, 


* A't the medals and diplomap given for 
horseshoeing in Detroit—I have them~ 
even first premium and diploma, State 
Fair, Detroit, 1991, Remember the shops 
at 129 Grand River ave., corner. Adams, 
ere —> 
ne _————— 


DO AND DON’T. 
Lacon, Ill., Nov, 12, 1894. 
Editor of Printexs’ lnx: 


** Dead men don’t advertise.”” Dead women 
do. What's the matter with Lydia E, Pink- 
ham? ‘ W. B, Powe, 
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MAGAZINES AS MEDICINE MEDIUMS. 
New York, Nov. 27, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Are the readers of monthly magazines the 
principal buyers of proprietary medicines, or 
does this class of advertising appeal more 
strongly to the readers of home weekly pub- 
lications? In my opinion weekly publica- 
tiuns are better medicine mediums. They 
circulate in smaller towns, where medical 
attendance is not so a obtainable as in 
more populous centers. Then a weekly pub- 
lication is handier and a more frequent vis- 
itor. It is looked forward to every week and 
warmly received, whereas a monthly maga- 
zine is more of a parlor guest. The readers 
of the handsome monthly magazines are, to a 

reat extent, the well-to-do people of the 
arger cities and towns, where there are 
plenty of physicians, and, hence, when a 
member of a household is not feeling well 
and strong it is easy to call on or send for the 
doctor. 

It may not pay to advertise champagne, 
diamonds and other precious stones, etc., 
in some publications. It would not pay, for 
instance, to advertise such goods ina se: aan 
tion in which the above-named class of ad- 
vertising belongs. Proprietary medicine ad- 
vertisements appeal to the people of the 
home, and I claim that business of this 
character should appear in weekly publica- 
tions in touch with the great prosperous mid- 
dle class. It may pay some advertisers to 
give this subject an unbiased consideration, 
and not to form opinions without examinin; 
the grounds on which they can be supported. 
We are all in business to make money. While 
it may give an article more tone to be adver- 
tised in a high-class monthly magazine, it 
does not necessarily follow that it will bring 
profitable returns. Yourstruly, W.H.H. 





——— +0 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 
70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., Nov. 13, 1294. 


ANNUAL SALE Editor of Printexs’ Ixk: 
- This advertisement from 
Seconds and Small Sizes\ the Boston Sunday Herald, 
av anout war pace, | Of Nov, 11, seems worthy of 
These guess art jet w» dendte | & Place beside the one men- 
. tioned in a paragraph which 
Specialties to Order. ong in Prin: ers’ Ink, 
ct. ro. The Holmes Co. 
hasnever supplemented 
their regulation cut by such 
a request before, I believe, 
Yours truly, 
Maxcu G, Bennett, 


es 
+o 
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AN IOWA NIGHTMARE. 
New Provipence ACADEMY, 
V. W. Macy, Principal. t 
New Provipence, Ia., Nov. 26, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Recently I noticed in your valuable little 
paper that you want “catchy” rhymes on 
advertising. That night my muse routed me 
out of bed in the “* wee onal hours of night” 
and inspired me to write the following: 


A lonely man, with aspect. wan, 
Sat in a country store ; 

Rough was his beard, unkempt his hair, 
A seedy coat he wore. 


Hard were his hands, empty his till, 
Expressionless his eyes ; 
Nor could one wonder at his plight— 
He did not advertise. 
V. W. Macy. 


sien atabliiiicacian 
AN ATTENTION ATTRACTOR, 
201 Co_tumBus AVENUE, } 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I send ycu an ad from the Middleboro’ 
(Mass.) Gazette. It seems to me that it is re- 
markably up-to-date for a fish market : 
SHIPS THAT 
PASS IN 
THE NIGHT 

Are continually bringing 
Fresh, Salt, Smoked and Pickled 


FISH 





to the 
CHRISTIAN HILL 
FISH MARKET. 
Middleboro’, Nov. 23, 1894. 





Yours, H. H. Sytvester. 
HE READS THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER,. 
Tue Wayne t 








SULKYETTE AND Rvap Cart Co., 
Decatur, Ill., Nov. 26, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As it falls to my lot to prepare the adver- 
tisements that we publish, I have tried to 
follow out some of the ideas as given in your 
paper. I realize that successful advertising 
Is an essential thing to the success of any 
business, even that of a manufacturer of 
specialties, as we are, but often find it hard 
to write an ad that is a good one. I assure 
you that Printers’ Ink is a looked-for visitor. 

Very truly, 

Tue Wayne Sutkyette & Roap Cart Co., 
Per T. C. McIntire. 





AN OLD STILE AD. 
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SQUARE DEALING APPRECIATED. 
PuiLapecpnia, Pa., Dec. 1, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As portions of the October editions of the 
American Farmer and Farm News and of 
Womankind were burned by the fire which 
destroyed their publication offices at Spring- 
field, Ohio, the publishers, through their New 
York agent, Mr. George S. Beck, have offered 
all advertisers in their October issues a rebate 
from the price agreed upon. 

I had intended to discontinue my advertise- 
ment in one of the papers, but the square 
manner in which their publishers have acted 
has decided me to renew my contract. 

An’ OpsERVANT ADVERTISER. 
os pene é 
A TEXAS PERSONAL, 
CLEBURNE, Texas, Nov. 24, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here is a clipping from the Daily Enter- 
prise of this city. It was inserted by a deaf 
and dumb man. 


Personal. 
A gentleman of 60 wants lady correspond- 
ents. Prefer young tame widows, having 
good forms, or any lady having means that 
wants to marry. A. H. Harpy, 
Cleburne, Texas. 





ULyssEs ANDERSON. 


——-_ «or 
IT IS GOOD. 
Boston, Nov. 26, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you noticed the latest Mellin’s Food 
car advertising? It is pronounced by many 
to be the best thing A its kind put out for 
some time. On a rich, dark-green back- 
gene is the picture, in colors, of a happy, 

ealthy baby. In the upper right corner is 
the solitary word, ‘‘ Mellin’s,” in compara- 
tively small type. ENRY KUHNS. 


—<$_+o9—____ 
A QUAINT WES!ERN SIGN, 
Bice.tow Bros., Copurn & Puiips, 
Fancy and Staple Groceries. 
Lake City, Colo., Nov. 26, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In front of a shoe store in Pueblo, Colo., 
is to be noticed a walk sign worded as fol- 
lows: 





STOP! IF YOU WANT SHOES BRING | 
YOUR FEET IN. H 








D. L. Stockton. 








A ‘‘MATCHLESS’’ MAGAZINE. 


MUCH NEEDED IN CHICAGO, 
Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 3, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Here is an opportunity for some one to 
make a fortune. I notice a new dentifrice 
launched on the market bearing the name 
Sozodid. Now, from this we are led to be- 
lieve that Sozodont and that Sozodid, but 
what we want is a Sozo that does; hence 
christen a new dentifrice Sozodoes, make 
people believe that it really does, and there’s 
your fortune. Epwarp WESSEL. 

ee a 
NO. A CONTRACT IS A CONTRACT. 
Turee Rivers, Mich., Dec. 1, 1894. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When a person advertising a specialty sells 
out the business can he insist on advertising 
contracts being canceled? — 

If this point has been raised in court can 
you give me citations? 

Yours respectfully, H. D. Cusuman. 


———- ++ 
TO sREACH THE PEOPLE THROUGH 
THEIR HOBBIES. 


By William C. Stuart. 


The fact that Americans are a sport-loving 
people impresses every foreigner who pays 
us a visit. In the cities, perhaps, this tend- 
ency is more apparent than in the smaller 
towns and villages. No matter how many 
sensational crimes have been committed, or 
how many exciting trials are going on, the 
notice that a game of baseball or football or 
a horse or yacht race is going to take place 
will be regarded with greater interest. Ev- 
erybody is so much interested that any news- 
paper will be read which tells something new 
about it. The newspapers devote best posi- 
tions to gossip about the merits of the con- 
testants; the illustrated papers hire the best 
artists to make sketches, and the comic pa- 
pers caricature the affair. 

In view of this, 1 often wonder why it is 
that advertisers do not appeal more to the 
people through their favorite hobby, espe- 
cially when everybody is riding the one 
hobby. Man, woman, boy and girl read 
everything to be seen if the head-line con- 
veys the idea that reference is made to what 
at that moment engages their thoughts. Once 
in awhile we see an advertisement which 
mentions a sporting event about to occur. 
Sometimes the advertiser is venturesome 
enough to favor one or the other candidates, 
but as a rule advertisers stick to the principle 
that if you favor neither side you will be in 





| less danger of making enemies. 


In an affair like the recent yacht races or 
the games between the Yale and Oxford stu- 
dents, an advertiser could have commanded 
the attention of many readers by appropriate 
allusions favoring the side he liked best. If 
not sure that the majority were of the same 
opinion as his own, it might not be advisable 
to express himself as favoring either party; 
but in a game of baseball in New York City 
between the home team and a visiting team, 
it will be generally safe to favor the home 
team, for the people always stand up for the 
team which represents their own city, and 
everything pertaining to it interests them. 

LittLe drops of water 
Make no great display ; 

But little drogs of printers’ ink 
Turn the tide your way. 
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NO NEW THING EXISTS. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT WRITER IN 1779. 


Extract from The Critic; or,a Tragedy 
Rehearsed,” by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Enter Servant. 

Serv. Mr. Puff, sir, has sent word that the 
last rehearsal is to be this morning, and he’il 
call on you presently. 

Dan, Vhat’s true; I shall certainly be at 
home, [Exit Servant]. Now, Sir Fretful, 
if you have a mind to have justice done you 
in the way of answer, egad! Mr. Puff's your 


man, 

Sir F. Psha! sir, why should I wish to 
have it answered, when | tell you I am pleased 
at it? 

Dan, True, I had forgotten that. But I 
hope you are not fretted at what Mr. Sneer— 

Sir F, Zounds! no, Mr, Dangle; don’t I 
tell you these things never fret, me in the 
least ? 

Dan. Nay, I only thought— 

Sir /, Aud let me tell you, Mr, Dangle ’tis 
d——'d affronting in you to suppose that I am 
hurt, when I tell you Iam not. 

Sneer, But why so warm, Sir Fretful? 

Sir F. Gadslife! Mr. Sneer, you are as ab- 
surd as Dangle; how often must | repeat it 
to you, that nothing can vex me but your 
supposing it possible for me to mind the 
damn'd nonsense you have been repeating to 
me, and let me tell you, 1f you continue to be- 
lieve this, you must mean to insult me, gen- 
tlemen, and then your disrespect will affect 
me no more than the newspaper criticisms, 
and I shall treat it with exactly the same 
calm indifference and philosophic contempt— 
and so, your servant. Exit. 

Sneer. Ha, ha, ha! poor Sir Fretful! Now 
will he go and vent his philosophy in anony- 
mous abuse of all modern critics and authors, 
But, Dangle, you must get your friend Puff 
to take me to the rehearsal ot his tragedy. 

Dan, Vilanswer for't, he'll thank you for 
desiring it. 

Sneer. I am at your disposal the whole 
morning. 

Dan, Vfaith, Sneer, though, I am afraid we 
were a little too severe on Sir Fretful, though 
he is my friend. 

Sneer. Why,’tis certain, that unnecessarily 
to mortify the vanity of any writer, isacruelty 
which mere dullness never can deserve ; but 
where a base and personal malignity usurps 
the place of literary emulation, the aggressor 
deserves neither quarter nor pity. 

Dan. That strue, egad! though he’s my 
friend, " 

Re-enter Servant, 

Serv. Mr. Puff, sir. 

Dan. My dear Puff! 

Enter PUFF. 


Puff. My dear Dangle, how is it with you? 

Dan. Mr. Sneer, give me leave to introduce 
Mr. Puff to you. 

Puff. Mr. Sneer is this? Sir, he isa gentle- 
man whom I have long panted for the honor 
of knowing; a gentleman whose critical tal- 
ents and transcendent judgment— 

Sneer. Dear sir. 

Dan, Nay, don’t be modest, Sneer; my 
friend Puff only talks to youin the style of his 
profession, 

Sneer. His profession ! 

Puff. Yes, sir; I make no secret of the 
trade I follow, among friends and brother 
authors. Dangle knows I love to be frank on 


[Z£2zit. 


the subject, and toadvertise myself viva voce. 
I am, sir, a practitioner in panegyric; or, to 
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speak more plainly, a professor of the art of 
puffing, at your service, or anybody else's. 

Sneer, Sir, you are very obliging. | believe, 
Mr. Puff, I have often admired your talents 
in the daily prints, 

Puff. Yes, sir; 1. flatter myself I do as 
much business in that way as any six of the 
fraternity in town. Devilish hard work all 
the summer, friend Dangle! Never worked 
harder. But, harkye!—the winter managers 
were a liitle sore, I believe. 

Dan, No; | believe they took it allin good 


Puff. Ay! Then that must have been af- 
fectation in them ; for, egad ! there were some 
of the attacks which there was no laughing 
at: 

Sneer. Ay! the humorous ones; but I 
shouid think, Mr. Puff, that authors would in 
general be able to do this sort of work for 
themselves. 

Puff. Why, yes; but in a clumsy way. 
Besides, we look on that as an encroachment, 
and so take the opp site side. I dare say, 
now, you conceive half the very civil para- 
graphs and advertisements you see to be 
written by the parties concerned, or their 
friends. o such thing; nine out of ten 
manufactured by me in the way of business. 

Sneer, Indeed! 

Puff. Even the auctioneers now — the 
auctioneers, I say, though the rogues have 
lately got some credit for their languaye—not 
an article of the merit theirs! ‘lake them 
out of their pu! pits and they are as dulf ascata- 
logues! No, sir; ’twas I first enriched their 
style; "twas I first taught them tocrowd their 
advertisements with panegyrical superlatives, 
each epithet rising above the other—like the 
bidders in their own auctior rooms! From 
me they learned to inlay their phraseology 
with variegated chips of exctic metaphor—by 
me, too, their inventive faculties were called 
forth, Yes, sir, by me they were instructed 
to clothe ideal walls with gratuitous fruits; to 
insinuate obsequious rivulets in'o visionary 
groves; to teach courteous shrubs to nod 
their approbation of the grateful soil; or, on 
emergencies, to raise upstart oaks, where 
there never had been an acorn; to create a 
delightful vicinage without the assi-tance of a 
neighbor, or fix the temple of Hygeia in the 
fens of Lincolnshire ! 

Dan, Lam sure you have done them infinite 
service ; for now, when a gentleman is ruined, 
he parts with his house with some credit. 

Sneer, Service! If they had any gratitude 
they would erect a statue to him ; they would 
figure him as a presiding Mercury, the god of 
traffic and fiction, with a hammer in his hand 
instead of a caduceus, But pray, Mr. Puff, 
what first put you on exercising your talents 
in this way ? 

Puff. Egad, sir! sheer necessity—the pro- 
per parent of an art so nearly allied to inven- 
tion. You must know, Mr. Sneet, that from 
the first time 1 tried my hand at an adverti-e- 
ment, my success was such, that for some 
time after I led a most extraordinary life in- 
deed! 

Sneer. How, pray ? 

Puff. Sir, | supported myself two years en- 
tirely by my misfortunes. 

Seer. By your misfortunes ? 

Puff. Yes, sit ; assisted by a long sickn‘ss, 
and other occasional disorders; and a very 
comfortable living I had of it. 

Sneer. From sickness and _ misfortunes! 
You practiced as a doctor and attorney at 
once? 

Puff. No, egad! both maladies and miseries 
were mv own, 


Sueer, Eh! what the plague! 
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Dan. 'Tis true, i’faith. 

Puff. Harkye i_By advertisements—" To 
the charitable and humane!” and ‘* To those 
whom Providence hath blessed with afflu- 
ence!” 

Sneer, Oh! IT understand you. 

Puff. And, in truth, I deserved what I got; 
for I suppose never man went through such a 
series ol einen in the samespace of time! 
Sir, | was five times made.a bankrupt, and 
reduced from a state of affluence by a train of 
unavoidable misfortunes! Then, sir, though 
a very industrious tradesman, I was twice 
burnt out, and lost my little all, both times! I 
lived upon those fires a month, I soon after 
was confined by a most excruciating disorder, 
and lust the use of my limbs. That told ve 
well; for I had the case strongly attested, 
and went about to collect the subscriptions 
myself, 

Dan, Egad! I believe that was when you 
first called on me— 

Puff. In November last? Ono! I was at 
that time a close prisoner in the Marshalsea, 
for adebt benevolently contracted to serve a 
friend. I was afterwards twice tapped for a 
dropsy, which declined into a very profitable 
consumption. I wasthen reduced to—O,no— 
I then became a widow with six helpless 
children—after aavin had eleven husbands 
pressed, and being left every time eight 
months gone with child and without money to 
get me into an hospital. 

Sneer. And you bore all with patience, I 
make no doubt ? 

Puff. Why, yes, though I made some occa- 
sional attempts at /e/o de se ; but as I did not 
find those rash actions answer, | left off kill- 
ing’myself very soon, Wellsir, at last, what 
with bankruptcies, fires, gouts, dropsies, im- 

risonments and other valuable calamities 
Roce got together a pretty handsome sum, i 
determined to quit a business which had 
always gone rather against my conscience, 
andin a more liberal way stillto indulge m 
talents for fiction and abelian, ~ in 4 
my favorable channels of diurnal communica- 
tion, and so, sir, you have my history. 

Sneer. Most obligingly communicative, in- 
deed, and your confession, if published, might 
certainly serve the cause of true charity, by 
rescuing the most useful channels of appeal to 
benevolence from the cant of imposition. But 
surely, Mr, Puff, there is no great mystery in 
your present profession? 

Puff. Mystery ! Sir, I will take upon me to 
say, the matter was never scientifically 
treated, nor reduced to rule before. 

Sneer. Reduced to rule ? 

Puff. O lud, sir! you are very ignorant, I 
am afraid. Yes, sir; puffing is of various 
sorts; the principal are, the puff direct—the 
puff preliminary—the puff collateral—the puff 
coliusive and the puff oblique, or puff by im- 
plication. These all assume, as circumstances 
require, the various forms of “letter to the 
editor ’’—“ occasional anecdote’’—** impar- 
tial critique ’"—“ observation from a corre- 
spondent’’—or ‘‘ advertisement from the 
party.” 

Sneer. The puff direct I can conceive— 

Puff. O yes, that’s simple enough. Forin- 
stance: a new comedy or farce is to be pro- 
duced at one of the theaters (though by-the- 
by they don’t bring out half what they ought 
todo). The author, suppose Mr. Smatter, or 
Mr. Dapper, or any particular friend of mine. 
Very well! the day before it is to be per- 
formed, I write an account of the manner in 
which it was received. I have the plot from 
the author, and only add—Characters strongly 
drawn—highly colored—hand of a master— 
fund of genuine humor—mine of invention— 
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neat dialogue—attic salt! Then for the per- 
formance—Mr, Dodd was astonishingly great 
in the character of Sir Harry ; that universal 
and judicious actor, Mr. Palmer, perhaps 
never appeared to more advantage than inthe 
Colonel ; but it is not in the power of lan- 
guage to do justice to Mr. King; indeed, he 
more than merited those repeated bursts of 
applause which he drew from a most brilliant 
and judicious audience! As to the scenery— 
the miraculous powers of Mr. De Louther- 
bourg’s pencil are universally acknowledged. 
In short, we are at a loss which to admire the 
most—the unrivaled genius of the author, the 
great attention and liberality of the managers, 
the wonderful abilities of the painter, or the 
incredible exerticns of all the performers ! 

Sneer. That’s pretty well, indeed, sir. 

Puff. O cool—quite cool—to what I some- 
times do. 

Sneer. And do you think there are any who 
are influenced by this? 

Puff. O lud! yes, sir—the number ot those 
who undergo the fatigue of judging for them- 
selves is very small indeed! 

Sneer. Well, sir—the puff preliminary ? 

Puff. O that, sir, does well in the form of 
acaution, Ina matter of gallantry now: Sir 
Flimsy Gossamer wishes to be well with Lady 
Fanny Fete. He applies to me; I open 
womans for him with a paragraph in the 
Morning Post. “It is recommended to the 
beautiful and accomplished Lady F, four 
stars F dash E, to be on her guard against 
that dangerous character, Sir F dash G ; who, 
however pleasing and insinuating his manners 
may be, is certainly not remarkable for the 
constancy of hisattachments’’—in italics, Here 
you sce Sir Flimsy Gossamer is introduced to 
the particular notice of Lady Fanny; who, 

erhaps, never thought of him before—she 

nds herself sae J cautioned to avoid him, 
which naturally makes her desirous of seeing 
him; the observation of their acquaintauce 
causes a pretty kind of mutual embarrassment, 
this produces a sort of sympathy of interest; 
which, if Sir Flimsy is unable to improve ef- 
fectually, he at least gains the credit of hav- 
ing their names mentioned together, by a par- 
ticular set, and in a particular way; which, 
nine times out of ten, is the full accomplish- 
ment of modern gallantry. 

Dan, Egad! Sneer, you will be quite an 
adept in the business. 

uff. Now, sir, the puff collateral is much 
used as an appendage to advertisements, and 
may take the form of anecdote. “ Yesterday, 
as the celebrated George Bon-Mot was saun- 
tering down St. James Street, he met the 
lively Lady Mary Myrtle coming out of the 
Park. ‘Good God ! Lady Mary! I am surprised 
to meet you in a white jacket; for I expected 
never to have seen you but ina full trimmed 
uniform, and a light horseman’s cap.’ 
‘Heavens! George, where could you have 
learned that?’ ‘Why,’ replied the wit, ‘I 
just saw a print of you, in a new publication, 
called the Camp Magazine, which, by-the by, 
is a devilish clever thing; and is sold at No. 3 
on the right hand of the way, two doors from 
the printing office, the corner of Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row, price only one shilling.’” 

Sneer. Very ingenious, indeed. 

Puff. But the puff collusive is the newest 
of any; for it acts in the disguise of deter- 
mined hostility. It is much used by bold 
booksellers and enterprising poets, ‘* An in- 
dignant correspondent observes, that the new 

oem, called the Beezlebub’s Cotillion, or 
roserpine'’s Fete Champetre, is one of the 
most unjustifiable performances he ever read. 
The severity with which certain characters 
are handled is quite shocking; and as there 
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are yg A descriptions in it too warmly col- 
ored for female delicacy, the shameful avidity 
with which this piece is bought by all people 
of fashion, is a reproach on the taste of the 
times, and a disgrace to the delicacy of the 
age!’’ Here you see the two strongest in- 
ducements are held forth—first, that nobody 
ought to read it: and secondly, that everybody 
buys it ; on the str: ngth of which the publish- 
er boldly prints the tenth edition, before he 
had sold ten of the first ; and then establishes 
it by threatening himself with the pillory, or 
absolutely indicting himself for scan. may./ 

Dan, Ha, ha, ha!—gad I know it is so, 

Puff. As to the puff oblique, or puff by im- 
plication, it is too various and exte: sive to be 
illustrated by an instance; it attracts in titles 
and presumes in patents; it lurks in the limi- 
tation of a subscription, and invites in the as- 
surance of crowd and incommodation at pub- 
lic places; it delights to draw forth concealed 
merit, with a most disinterested assiduity ; 
and sometimes wears a countenance of smil- 
ing censure and tender reproach, It has a 
wonderful memory for parliamentary debates, 
and will often give the whole speech of a 
favored member with the most flattering ac- 
curacy. But, above all, it isa great dealer in 
reports and suppositions, It has the earliest 
intelligence of intended preferments that will 
reflect honor on the patrons; and embryo 
promotions of modest gentlemen— who know 
nothing of the matter themselves, It can 
hint a riband for implied services, in the air 
of a common report; and with the careless- 
ness of a casual paragraph sugvest officers 
into commands—to which they have no pre- 
tension but their wishes. This, sir, is the 
last, principal class of the art of pufling—an 
art which, I hope you will now agree with me, 
is of the highest dignity—yielding a tablature 
of benevolence and public spirit ; befriending, 
equally, trade, gallantry, criticism and politics; 
the applause of genius; the register of char- 
ity the triumph of heroism ; the self-defense 
of contractors; the fame of orators, and the 
gazette of ministers. 

Saver. Sir, 1am completely a convert both 
to the importance and ingenuity of your pro- 
fession ; and, now, sir, there is but one thing 
which can possibly increase my respect for 
you, and that is, your permitting me to be 
present this morning at the rehearsal of your 
new trage— 

Puff. Hush ! for Heaven’s sake. My trag- 
edy! Egad! Dangle, I take this very ill ; you 
know how apprehensive I am of being known 
to be the author. 

Dan. Vfaith! I would not have told; but 
it’s in the papers, and your name at length — 
in the Morning Chronicle. 

Puff. Ah! those d—d editors never can 
keep a secret— Well, Mr. Sneer, no doubt you 
will do me great honor—I shall be infinitively 
happy—highly flattered. 

an. I believe it must be near the time— 
shall we go together? 

Puff. No; it will not be yet this hour, for 
they are always late at that theater ; besides, 
| must mect you there, for I have some little 
matters here to send to the papers, anda few 
paragraphs to scribble before I go. (Looking 
at memorandums.) Here is a conscientious 
baker, on the subject of the “army bread;’’ 
and “*a detestor of visible brickwork, in favor 
of the new invented stucco ;”’ both in the style 
of Junius, and promised for to-morrow. The 
Thames navigation too is ata stand. Miso- 
mud or Anti-shoal must go to work again di- 
rectly. Here, too, are some political memo- 
randums, I| see; ay, to take Paul Jones, and 
et the Indiamen out of the Shannon—rein- 
orce Byron—compel the Dutch to—so! I 


must do that in the evening papers, or reserve 
it for the Morning Herald ; for 1 know that 
I have undertaken to-morrow, besides, to es- 
tablish the unanimity of the fleet in the /’é- 
lic Advertiser, and to shoot Charles Fox in 
the Morning Post—So, Egad! I ha'n’t a mo- 
ment to lose. 

Dan. Well—we'll meet in the green-room. 

Sxeunt, 
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MUTUAL ADVERTISING. 

Or if one cares to belong to a Society of 
Mutual Admiration, conducted on the you- 
tickle-me-I-tickle-you principle, he is liable 
to have his yoecett j Mr. Young Hustler, let 
us say, does the “literary notes’’ for the 
Hewgag; \et him mention on every due occa- 
sion that Mr. Get ‘There Quick is a very ris- 
ing author, and let Mr. Quick, in the weekly 
Shongiedie, frequently expatiate on the 
brilliant talents of Mr. Hustler ; all this labor 
will probably not be wasted. If there are six 
of them the effect will be greater—at least 
three times as great. To be often in the 
papers is a boon not to be despised; does it 
not pass for fame with many good Americans? 
All this, to be sure, is ‘‘ business’’ and not 
literature ; but there are myriads who do not 
know the difference, and after this fashion 
many reputations—such as they are and what 
there is of them—are born and nourished.— 
Lippincott's. 


eee 
A GOOD NEWSPAPER. 
The readers of this paper need to observe 
that these columns are not filled with old, 
stale patent medicine ads, but with fresh 
home ads, that are as good reading as the 
news columns.— Warren (Ind.) Independent. 
EAI SE 
BRING A WHEELBARROW. 
On a wheelbarrow in a local grocery win- 
dow is a placard : 
BRING A WHEELBARROW. 
23 POUNDS 
GRANULATED SUGAR, 
$1.00. 














W. B, Powe. 
—__ ++ 
ADVERTISE to-day ; 
Advertise to-morrow ; 
Advertise to make a loan ; 
Advertise to borrow; 
Advertise if you want a room, or insurance on 


your life; 

Advertise for a boy or a giri—or even fora 
wife; 

Advertise for money lost (but not for money 
found) ; 

Advertise for a house to rent, or fora piece of 
ground ; 


Advertise for tips, on the races to be run; 

Advertise a little song, like “Johnny, get your 
gun;”’ 

Advertise your business, advertise it well ; 

Advertise in truthfulness—a lie you must not 


tell; 

Advertise judicious'y, and always this remem- 
ber; 

Start your ad in January and run it till De- 
cember, 
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SOUTHERN PUBLICITY SEEKING. 


Advertising in the South has greatly 
changed during the past few years, and is 
now considered a legitimate part of every 

rogressive business firm’s yearly expense. 

he New South has produced new methods, 
although there are some who cling to the 
ante-bellum style of advertising, such as a 
simple announcement of the firm’s name and 
kind of goods handled. 

Knoxville, like the other cities South, has 
developed the idea that to be successful, in a 
commercial sense, there must be a persistent, 
judicious and continual use of printers’ ink. 

his is shown by the announcements of busi- 
ness houses who keep everlastingly at it in 
the local papers. 

he days of the traveling ad solicitor, 
whose issue of 10,000 is generally 3,000 or less, 
are about over in this region. Still there are 
hundreds of dollars being thrown away 
monthly in poorly-worded, badly-printed cir- 
culars. 

Sign advertising seems to have the go here 
at present, and nearly everywhere efforts to 
catch trade are being made in this direction. 

From the negro lunch stand, where a dead 
*possum swings in front of the door, to mam- 
moth cloth sign announcing a $30,000 re- 
moval or closing out sale, there are argu- 
ments for and against street advertising. 
Throughout the city may be seen the catc 
phrases of a well-known firm, such as: 
‘Cover your legs,” “‘Do you wear Pants?”’ 
“Don’t S a Ready-made Man,” “‘ Clothes 
and Prices Cut to Order.” 

An evangelist, who recently opened a meet- 
ing, put his announcement on the street cars, 
and, as the public had been used to reading 
picnic and theatrical notices there, the peo- 
ple were induced to read about the revival, 
and many of them are in attendance. 

Illustrated board signs, 5x6 feet, are now 
being used by several firms. These are mostly 
put up at bridges and road crossings in the 
country. Illustrated bill-boards are being 
taken by a few merchants also. 

The supply of expert window dressers in 
Knoxville is limited, but all kinds of schemes 
are resorted to, to catch the eyes of passersby 
and get the people inside. 

One firm has an artificial hen laying a 
glass egg every minute, and a live rooster 
near by seemingly enjoying the performance 
as the crowd outside. 

In a certain store is a big tin cannon on 
which is a placard with these words: ‘*This 
is the cannon that shot the tariff off hard- 
ware.” 

A liquor dealer has on exhibition a big jug 
uml which a big snake is coiled and in the 
mouth sticks an ear of corn. 

Some peculiar notices get into the local pa- 
et occasionally. Here is one recently pub- 
ishe 


_ in Woodland Cemetery are deeper 
and cheaper than anywhere else. Take one 
now.” L. C. BLANKINSHIP. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

——_ +o 
An ad may tell of ** long-felt wants” 
It offers to supply ; 
Or it may speak of other needs— 
Of things you wish to bur. 
But to make it most effective 
And to bring the greatest cain, 
It should be written easy-like 
In words both true and plain. 
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A MILD PROTEST. 


I was standing in our composing room to- 
day and I heard a conversation between our 
foreman and the advertising manager, to this 
effect: 

“Where does that Smith ad go?” 

“Tenth page next reading matter.” 

**Can’t do it.” 

“ Why >” 

“* Because there are two columns of ads on 
that page and the Smith electro is fifteen 
ems.’ 


Then I began to wonder why advertisers 
send out electros that cannot be put into a 
13-em column. If it is a position ad it may 
be impossible to get it in position, and in 
that case it is not worth while for the paper 
to use it at all, for the agency will not allow 
for a wrong insertion, even if it does check it 
up against the advertiser. If it is left out, 
the advertiser loses the benefit he might have 
derived from it and the agency makes trou- 
ble. If it is not a position ad it is given some 
inside position, and never a very choice one, 
either. Over-width electros are a nuisance 
in any office, and they do not = the fore- 
man in a state of mind that leads him to 
cater to the interests of the man who sends 
them out. If single-column electros were 
never more than thirteen ems wide it would 
save a large amount of trouble in making up. 

MILLER Purvis. 


++ 
PEN AND INK WORK, 

In reproducing pen and ink drawings, pro- 
cess work performs its most satisfactory mis- 
sion, because it so happens that nothing 
reproduces quite so well as a clear black line 
on a perfectly smooth white paper. Im con- 
sequence of this a wonderful impetus has 
been given to the art of drawing with the pen 
as a means of disseminating artistic ideas 
economically. The artistic merit of this re- 
productive work lies, so to speak, at the poles 
of workmanship—with the artist first and 
ultimately with the printer, The beauty, 
accuracy and acceptability of such reproduc- 
tions, when a proper spirit animates all the 
responsible el ts, is ung ionable. The 
great demand for it, however, has operated 
in the same manner that insatiable demand 
does everywhere ; it has invited into the field 
whole squadrons of half-educated penmen, 
who lack not only the needful training to 
render their work acceptable, but who, in 
their impatience to win the money advantage, 
have neglected the fundamental principles of 
art. Drawings produced by pond half-baked 
artists are, from an art point of view, failures 
from the start.—A merican Bookbinder. 
> 

A PAPER BAG AD. 

Among a number of other advertisements 
ene on a paper _~ which some one sends 

RINTERS’ INK from Bucyrus, Ohio, appears 


the following: 
DON'T 


FAKES PATRONIZE 


ES 

Fake Advertising Schemes. Advertising on 
Sacks don’t pay. Invest your money in 
Newspaper Advertising. Itpays. The Ze/e- 
g7aph is the best medium, but if you prefer 
other papers, use them. 




















—_——-- +o, —— - 
Ir is the merchant who most skillfully 
shuffles the advertising cards who scoops the 
jackpot of trade, 











TWO RECEPTIONS, 


“Glad to see you, sir; walk right in. 
Heard all about your goods. My customers 
are clamoring for them. I have inquiries for 
them every day. Your advertising is what 
did the work. We must have a supply at 
once,” is the way the merchant greets the 
runner introducing an article that has been 
well advertised in advance of his advent. 

“Sorry, sir, but really we can’t do anythin 
for you this time. You see, there is no oan 
for your goods, and we can’t afford to carry 
goods people don’t want. Advertise, create a 
demand, and then come round and we will 
talk business. Good day. No, can’t stop to 
hear about that now. No matter how good 
your goods are, people don’t know anythin 
about them and don’t want them. Goo 
day,’’ is the reception runners are apt to re- 
ceive when their goods are not advertised. 

Announce your convictians regarding your 
goods and they will become the convictions 
of customers. 


A CLOTHING HOUSE SUGGESTION, 

Here’s a suggestion for a clothing house: 
Mention a dozen or so of the swellest fam- 
ilies in town in the opening of your ad and 
say you know they have their clothes made 
to order, but that they would be equally as 
well dressed if they bought their clothes 
ready-made of you. In a city like New 
York this would have some effect—not on 
the “swell dressers’’ of the 400, of course, 
but on the people who would like to dress as 
well as they but can’t afford to patronize 
swell tailors, and those are the fellows the 
ready-made clothing man is after. 

In smaller places it would create a genuine 
sensation, offend no ome and attract some 
trade that the clothiers never had before. 
The point lies in actually mentioning names. 

ADDISON ARCHER. 


———__~+o+ 
QUESTIONABLE ADVERTISING. 


N. Schoen, a furniture dealer of Ortonville, 
has advertised for some time past to give a 
handsome bedroom set to any couple that 
would consent to be married in his show win- 
dow. George F. Johnson and Miss Effie 
Campbell accepted the proposition, and last 
evening the event occurred. It attracted the 
attention of the whole neighborhood, people 
coming from miles away, and there was a 
larger crowd gathered to witness the novel 
sight than had come to hear Knute Nelson 
deliver his campaign speech. Mr. Schoen 
paid the expenses of a band, orchestra, 
preacher and all.—Minneafpolis Journal. 








A STRONG RESEMBLANCE; 


Funnyman—See that young lady bicyclist 
in bloomers? Reminds one of a good adver- 
tisement, doesn’t she? 

Dullhead—How’s that ? 

Funnyman—Proportions are perfect and 
display is excellent. 

——_ ++ 

TuerE is a ludicrous incongruity appar- 
ent when a newspaper publisher, wearing a 
three-year-old overcoat and an antiquated 
hat, attempts to convince a prospective ad- 
vertiser of the magnificent circulation his 
paper enjoys. 

+o 

Tue following is used by a shoeman in 

Columbus, Ohio, in his bill-board advertising : 


Pitt’s Shoes wear well while wearing out 
and do not wear the wearer out, 
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“UNHEARD OF BARGAINS !!" 


Reing the mournful ballad of ye merchant- 
man who tried it and found that advert.sing 


does not pay. 
‘*The times are hard,” the merchant said, 
**T’ll mark my goods way down, 
And advertise them good and strong, 
And capture this whole town.” 


Straightway he seized his ink and pen, 
And paper, too, seized he, 

And wrote, and wrote, and wrote again 
An ad a sight to see, 


“ Unheard of bargains!!"" was the head 
He put upon the ad, 

Then hied him to the printer-man’'s, 
And hand-bills printed had. 


Two sturdy youths he next sought out, 
And sent them up and down, 

To scatter bills the streets about, 
And agitate the town. 


But sad to say, no great crowds came 
‘To throng that merchant's store, 
And trade flowed on about the same 

As it had flowed before. 


** Oh, fool I was, and fool I am,”’ 
The merchantman did say, 

“* Now where’s the man, who says he can 
Make advertising pay?” 


Then up and spake an honest friend 
Who knew a thing or two ; 

“Old man, you'll find out in the end, 
The trouble’s all with you. 


“*On yesterday, the wind blew high, 
Your bills, ah, where are they ? 
The most of them sailed toward the sky, 
Caressed by breezes gay. 
“** Unheard of Bargains?’ I should say 
That rather fills the bill. 
Despite your spread of yesterday, 
‘They are unheard of still. 
‘“*Go, get you to the printer's shop 
As quick as you can fice, 
And in his paper place an ad 
Where honest folks will see.” 
The merchant did as he was bid, 
As he was bid, did he, 
And now he’s puzzled to get rid 
Of all his spare money. 
MORAL: 
A moral for the man whose eyes 
Upon these lines alight : 
“Tt profits not to advertise, 
Unless you do it right.” 
TuE jingle of the sleigh bells 
Isa pleasant sound to hear ; 
But the jingle of the dollars 
Brings to business men more cheer. 
And the best way we know of 
Yo increase the latier sound, 
Is to advertise—and ailvertise, 
And spread your fame around, 
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SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES RETURNED. 


There is an advertising journal in this city 
that is soliciting the newsdealers to send them 
their sales of the prominent magazines. This 
is an old idea, but we would suggest to this 
publication, if they desire to do something 
unique and ori inal, to also get the return 
figures of the publications sent back by the 
n:wsdealer. e know of one magazine that 
received sixty thousand returns of one 
month’s issue. This, of course was counted 


| 





as circulation when figures were sent to the | 


advertiser.—A merican Newsman. 
cnimtaseinecnniilas iio 
Displayed Advertisements 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted, 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 











GOPERIOR Mechanical Engraving. Photo Elec- 
trotype Eng. Co.,7 New Chambers st., N. Y. 





: —Send 
STAMES FOR FORLER BANE mr 
THEY PAY THEM. iv “Sustomers to 
PATENT COIN MAILINC CARDS. 
La circulations pay the advertiser. Our Coin 


Cards will increase your circulation. Send at once 
for samples to ALVORD & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Circuration, 150,000. 
Rate, $100 per page. 


ft P. 
am $200 fame. 
Arthur's ad yew york. 
Peterson's PHILADELPHIA. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


DEMOCRAT: 
13,000 : 








DAILY! 








Leading Newspaper in 


MICHIGAN 


OUTSIDE 
DETROIT 








For Prices, Papers, etc., address 
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. H. D. LACOSTE, 
M38 PARK ROW, 
y NEW YORK. 
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that fay are the only kind anybody wants. 
That’s the kind I write. Shall I send youa 
sample? Wotstan Dixey, 86 Pulitzer Build- 
ing, New York. 











fl BARGAIN IN TYPE» 


NON PAREIL OLD STYLE 
(FARMER, LITTLE & 
CO”S MAKE) FOR 20 
CENTS PER LB. 


I have for sale about 400 Ibs of 
the Nonpareil Old Style which has 
been used in PRINTERS’ INK. Will | 
sell all or part. 

* The terms are cash; if you don’t 
want to buy, don’t write. 
WM. JOHNSTON, Maar., 
PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 

10 Spruce Street, New York City. 


FOR $10.00. 


Advertisement.—A publisher wishing to insert a 
short statement of ten lines or less in th: 
column with and following the description 
of his paper, in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1895, may do so at the nominal price 
ct ten dollars, which price will include a free 
copy of the Directory to be sent by express as 
soon as issued. Ten lines will accommodate 
sixty words, but a smaller number cf words 
will not be accepted for less than the price 
named. Additional matter may be inserted at 
ten cents a word. No display or full-face type 
can be used. Payments for statements of this 
sort will be expected by check or post-office 
order when proof is submitted. For payment 
accompanying the original order—$10 for sixty 
words or less, and 10 cents extra for each word 
more than sixty—a discount of 10 per cent may 
be deducted. All statements of the sort indi- 
cated will be set in pearl type (of which this is 
a specimen), and will be preceded by the wo 
“Advertisement.” In this way it will be possi- 
ble for a publisher, on his own responsibility, 
to convey any information that he deems im- 
portant to rte sfore advertisers and other 
users of the Directory, in addition to that given 
by the Directory itself. Not very long ago an 
offer of five thousand dollars was made and re- 
fused in one case for a notice similar to this 
now granted for a nominal sum. 

The American Newspaper Directory for 1895 
will also offer to publishers of newspapers, 
who furnish portraits, or pictures, illustrating 
their newspaper buildings, the privilege of 
having them inserted in the Directory in con- 
nection with the description of the per at 
the nominal price of ten dollars, which will in- 
cludea —_ of the book sent free by express, 
as soon as issued. The necessary drawing or 
reproduction can be made from ge 
or other picture, and for this work there will 
be no extra charge. Such a picture may prove 
a valuable and attractive advertisemert 't 
would pone that a publisher who owns an 
office building worthy of illustration, or wha 
desires that his face shall become known to 
advertisers and others, may wisely avail him- 
self of the privilege here offered. The cut 
must not exceed one inch in length or in 
width, and in appearance is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Editor of the Directory. 

Those who take pains to examine issues of 
the Directory for previous years will find speci 
men pictures of newspaper establishments. 
When a newspaper owns an office it is well to 
let the fact be known; for the properous pa- 
pers are those that advertisers are inclined to 
think most likely to bring satisfactory re- 
turns. 




















The cmt 
Binghamioy = 


Eight Pages 


Leader, Seven Columns 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


The Daily Leader, which has recently 
been reduced from $6.00 to $3.00 per year, 
is the only Evening Paper between New 
York and Buffalo with the Associated 
and United Press Franchises, selling for 
a penny. 


Circulation, 8,200. 


The Democratic Weekly Leader. Es- 
tablished 1869. Issued every Friday. 
Reduced from $1.50 to $1.00 per year. 
Eight pages, seven columns. 


Circulation, 6,500. 


The Leader is sold in 150 towns and 
villages and is the best advertising me- 
dium in the southern tier of New York 
and northern tier of Pennsylvania. 


Address, 
The Leader Publishing Co., 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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SAGINAW 


COURIER-HERALD. 


Daily, 6,000 
Sunday, 7,000 
Weekly, 14,000 


The Leading Paper in Northern 
Michigan. 

Largest Weekly in the State, 
outside Detroit. 

Covers the homes of that section 
very thoroughly. 

Delivered by its own carriers into 
the hands of its readers. 

Receives full Associated Press 
Reports. 

Saginaw — population, 60,000— 
is the Third City in Michigan. 

For particulars, address 

H. D. LACOSTE, 


38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK. 
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Now Is The Time 


to send your order 
for the December Number of 


The SILVER CROSS 


(the Official Organ of the Inter- 
national Order of The King’s 
Daughters and Sons). Do you + 
know anything about this Or- : 
der of 400,000 cultivated, ener- 
getic and liberal women? Let 
us send you the Novemb.r 
Issue of THE SrLVER Cross. 
Sent on receipt of a postal. 


THE SILVER CROSS, 
158 West 23d St., New York. 
Forms Close Nov. 12th. 


Do Not Delay! 




















The Wise Man 


Profits by the dearly bought 
experience of others and 
succeeds. 


The Unwise 
experiments and fails 


THE WISE MAN KNOWS 


that advertisers have tested 


Vickery & Hil List 


and found it ‘Ge’ BEST IN 
THE WORLD.” He follows, 
and GROWS RICH. 


Lesson: 
Write, and we will tell you 
all about it. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, AUGUSTA, ME. 


C. E. ELLIS, Special Representative, 
517 Temple Court, New York City, 
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The Fact :, 
That 
THE HOUSEKEEPER —~ 


is the only woman’s home 
paper published in the North- 
west carries great weight with 
experienced advertisers. The 
circulation of 


Over 120,000 Copies 


is general and reaches just 
the people among whom to 
advertise articles for woman’s 
use, or for homes. 
Full particulars direct, or from 
Eastern Office : 











At $1 PER Linz. 


1.2 8 8 eis 8 ee 


TAKE AN INCH 
IN 
THE MAYFLOWER 
AND 
GET AN ELL IN RESULTS 


DLE DEE OE DE OE DE OE OE OE OG OE OE OE OG OE oe Oe Pt Oe Oe Oe Oe oe oe 
Net Nel Need Naa Nyt 





517 Temple Court, New York. 
Cc. E. ELLIS, Manager. 
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q A“ the millionaire proprietary medicine concerns | 
iy you can think of created their trade in Milwaukee 


by the help of the Evening Wisconsin. It is the fore- 
most trade creator in its section. Do you want trade 
in Milwaukee? 


VIV2 


fz 


—J 


The Eastern Branch Office of 
The Evening Wisconsin Company is at 








u 

u 10 Spruce Street, New York. 

u C,H, Eddy, Manager. 

tu 
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California, Sa Francisco. 
THE EVENING POST 


is recognized, locally, as having the largest circulation of the Evening Dailies. 
TuHE Post sends young men and women to the foremost educational institutions 
of California, free, every year, as premiums for new lists of subscribers. This is 
one of many reasons why THE Post circulates so largely among the best families 
of San Francisco. 


The Evening Post Is Alive. 


Hvueu Hume, Proprietor. F. P. Batpwrn, Business Manager. 
New York Office, RHINELANDER BUILDING. 
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No Claims 
No Affidavits 


No Promises 


\ 


£ 


No Rebates 
No Discrimination 


BUT 


THE CALL 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Will Give Every Advertiser 
A FAIR RETURN 


For his Investment. in its 


Columns. 


% 


EDGAR M. HOOPES, 


Wicmincton, Det. 
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Printers’ Ink 
Year Book 


516 Pages. Price, $1.00. 





This ‘‘ Year Book ’’ issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink is the regular issue for 
Wednesday, November 28th. 





It is a book of 516 pages (about half 
the size of the American Newspaper 
Directory), bound in paper covers, 
The size of the pages is the same as 
the pages of the Directory and of 
PRINTERS’ INK. It contains the names 
of all papers credited by the last issue 
of the Directory with circulating more 
than 1,000 copies regularly—about 
4,000 papers The lists of 
papers are catalogued in long primer 
and arranged by States, and also by 
classes, in the order of their circulation 
ratings, so that an advertiser may note 
at a glance the papers having the high- 
est ratings. Daily papers are cata- 
logued first—all dailies in a State by 
themselves—then the weeklies are given 
by themselves; so also the monthlies 
and other sorts. All religious papers 
are catalogued in the order of their 
circulation ratings, largest circulations 
at the head. All agricultural papers 
are also arranged inthesame way. All 
German papers are arranged by them- 
selves, and so on through the nearly 
two hundred sorts of class papers in- 
dexed in the Directory. The separate 
State and class lists are all, printed in 
long primer, and every publisher has 
the privilege of telling his own story in 
his own way in an advertisement, 


in all. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
price (one dollar). Address all orders to 


.-PRINTERS’ INK... 





Manager of the Foreign | 
Advertising of ‘THE CALL. | 





10 Spruce Street, New York. 














PRINTERS’ 


These are some of the truthful 
texts on which we talk to adver- 
tisers: 
Almost exclusive control of the 
religious field in our locality. 


Confidence created amongst 
readers by many years of good 
work. 
| Only read by families able to 
buy what they want. 


Cover different denominations 
and don’t duplicate circulations. 


United for advertising purposes 
under one management makes 
the rate low. 

If you will write to us we will 

fill in the details. 

















Sunday School Times 
Put PHILADELPHIA. 
Lutheran Observer 
Them Presbyterian Journal 
On | Ref’d Church Messenger 
ee apne mee 
Christian Instructor 
Your — Recorder 
i utheran 
List Presbyterian Observer 
Over 225,000 Copies 
= Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 
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THE 


Sunday School Times 


Orders will be booked at present rates until 


January Ist, 1895. 
Average For Last 


Copies Weekly 164, 1 95 Six Months. 


After January 1, 1895, 
ADVERTISING RATES: 


Per Agate line. 14 lines to one inch. 
80 CENTS PER LINE: 


For one or more insertions. 

10 PER CENT DISCOUNT 

For an advance order of 1,000 or more 

lines, for one advertiser, to 

— one year from date of first in- 
rtion. 


OR, 
For a space of not less than one inch 
each issue for one year. 
20 PER CENT ADVANCE 
On the above rates will be charged for 
all advertising conditioned on an ap- 
pearauce upon the last page. 
Advertisements containing cuts, black-face 
type, borders, etc., are subject to chauge. 
We poapate to substitute for these, brignt, 
new styles of type. lined or strippled cuts in 
lace of the solid black, and neater, finer 
rders wherever borders are needed. 
For fuller particulars write to 
Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 











Southwestern Ohio. 


other Dayton papers. 


Pee ee eeeeroreoarere 


H. D. La Coste 
38 Park Row 
New York 





Dayton Times 
Evening News 
Weekly Times-News 


Combined Circulation 
14,000 Daily 
4,500 Weekly 


The leading morning and evening papers in 
Rates 
cheaper in proportion to circulation than those of any 


For further information address 
the home office or 


for advertising are 
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Nine Times 
Out of Ten. 


The advertiser who will use but one evening paper 
in New York City will, nine times out of ten, act 
wisely in selecting The Evening Post. No other has 
so large an advertising patronage. In influence and 
respectability it easily takes the lead.—PRINTERS’ INK, 
New York. 





CIRCULATION. 


The readers of The Evening Post are usually 
well-to-do, the most profitable customers, and =< 
its circulation cannot be duplicated. It reaches 
the men first, then their homes : two circula- 


tions at the cost of one, anda thorough read- 
ing at the leisure time of the day. 


Ee 


ADVERTISING. 


Representative houses in all lines of business 

are the largest advertisers. Unworthy and 
= disagreeable advertising is excluded. The rates 
are invariable, and the advertisements are set 


under competent direction, and well printed on 
good paper. 
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From January 1, 1894, to October 20, 1894, The 
Evening Post contained 390 columns of advertising 


more than in the corresponding period of any previous 





year, all at invariable rates—an exceptional record. 
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Plenty 
Of Room 






At The Top 
That is the Reason why 


Shak RK ek eke 


The 


EKG KS 
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SEATTLE 


WH Ks 
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Post-Intclligenccr 







Seaiakedeakeak dea 


Occupies its Fieid 
ALONE. 


“peti 


—_ 


sieiniatiads 
A. Frank Richardson, 


Special Agent, 


rs: 


os E 
TOP 


C 


13-14-15 Tribune Building, 


New York. 


“ 


. A, Hughes, 


Eastern Manacer, 
93-94 Times Bu..ding, 
New York, 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


The Regular Ink Houses Are Reducing Prices. 
Albion, Ind., Nov. 15, 1894. 





Wm. Fohnston, Esg., New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir; Allow me to congratulate you on your ads, and the ink as 
well. I notice by several of our exchanges a decided improvement in tlie 
appearance of the papers. They all seem to use your ink. 

I have not placed an order with you yet for the reason that we have sev 
eral kegs of 25-cent advertising agency mud that we are compelled to use for 
economic reasons. We accept no more ink on adv. Will buy no more on 
tick, and if you don't bust up in the near future, our trade goes to you. 

Yours, etc., DEMOCRAT PvuB. Co. 

Did you know that regular ink houses are reducing prices ? 


It Is the Best. 
Publication office of ‘‘ The Morning Sun.” } 
Norwich, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1894. § 
Mr. Wm. Fohnston, 10 Spruce Street, New York City. 

DEAR Sik: Since the A/orning Sun was started, nearly five years ago, 
we have been paying high prices for news ink—never less than 14 cents— 
until we ordered a sample package from you. We have given that a week’s 
trial and say frankly it is the best ink we have ever used. We shall buy all of 
our ink of you hereafter. Yours very truly, 

THE SUN PUBLISHING Co., 
Per Reed Campbell, Business Manager. 


As Good as 10-Cent Ink. 
** The Bryan Press.”—Letcher & Roe. | 
Bryan, Ohio, Nov. 12, 1894. § 
Mr. Wm. Johnston, New York, 

Deak Str: You may send us, quick, one 3-lb. can job black, $1.00 ; 
four \%-lb. cans (black), $1.00 ; one lb. in !4-lb. cans (colors), $2.00. We in- 
close you colors wanted. "We understand that these come under the head of 
your $2.00 inks. If your price is less than $2.00, increase quantity ; if greater, 
decrease quantity. We hand you draft for $4.00. We are well pleased with 
the keg of news. Just as good as the Ioc. ink sold by other dealers, 

LrTrcHER & ROE. 
They Are Elegant. 
Office of the ‘* Germantown Independent.” ) 
Independent Building. - 
‘ Germantown, Phiia., Nov. 8, 1894. \ 
Mr Wm. Johnston. 

DrAR Str: Please send at once § Ibs. 50c. half tone black ink (good), 
$2.50; 3-lb. can at $1.00 per can, blue; two !4-lb. cans of lemon yellow, 25« 
each—soc.; one can ordinary dryer, 1oc.; one lb, can bronze blue, with « 
couple of specks of ultra marine added, $1.00. Yours truly, 

Your inks are elegant. H. F. McCann, per B. 


Is Working Very Nicely. 

Office of the A. K. Tatem Label Co., 
Manufacturers of Gumiied Labels. > 

Salem, Ohio, Nov. 12, 1894. 

Wm. Johnston, New York. . 
DEAR SIR: Inclosed find check for $5.00. Please send its value in 

‘dark green” ink. We want the ordinary dark green that sells for $1.00 per 

lb. Yours, Tue A. K. Tarem LABEL Co. 

The blue black is working very nicely. 
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Likes the Way It Works. 


Dunham & Mallette, General Job Printers and Publishers. ) 
Southport, Conn., Nov. 14, 1894. § 
We are much pleased with the workings of the news ink lately received 


from you. Very truly, THE CHRONICLE, Dunham & Mallette. 
Equal to the Best. 
Office of ‘‘ The Florence Times.” 
Largest circulation in Lauderdale County. 


Commercial and fancy job work promptly executed. + 
M. W. Camper, Editor and Proprietor. | 
Florence, Ala., Nov. 9, 1894. 
Mr. Wm. Johnston, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 

DEAR SIR: Please send me eégh¢t one-quarter pound cans of your “fine 
cut blick” job ink, No. 16; one-quarter can scarlet lake, No. 62; one-quarter 
can dark blue, No. 80; and two one-quarter cans chocolate, No. 58—all of 
which are listed on page 421 of PRINTERS’ INK, Sept. 19, 1894. Inclosed find 
draft for $3 to pay the bill. The news ink I got from you severai months ago 
is very satisfactory—equal to 15c. ink I had previously been using—in fact, 


equal to the best I have ever used. Yours very truly, M. W. CAMPER. 
. 
Wants Same Quality as Last. They All Do. 
Office of *‘ Saint John Globe,” ) 


Saint John, N. B., Nov. 5, 1894. § 
Mr. William Fohnston, Manager Printers’ Ink Press. 

DEAR Sik: Inclosed please find twenty dollars, for which please send us 
one five hundred pound barrel news ink. ‘Send by Metropolitan S. S. Co., 
New York, and International S.S. Co., Boston. We want the same quality of 
ink as the sample keg purchased from you in July last, but the temperature is 
now 75 instead of 83. Yours truly, 

ELLIs, RoBERTSON & Co., per C. F. S. 


The Crimson Lake Is Finer Than Silk. 


Office of ‘* The Clinton Courier,” 
J. B. & H. B. Sykes, Editors and !’ublishers, 
Printers to Hamilton College. 
Clinton, N. Y., Nov. 3, ea] 


Wm. Johnston, Mgr. 

DEAR SIR: We have just tried some of the crimson ink you made to 
order for us, and are very greatly pleased with it. We inclose a curd we have 
just done with some lines in the color, and you will see that it works and looks 
Jiner than silk, You are the greatest benefactor the printing trade bas had 
in years. More power to you! Yours wholly, J. B. & H. B. Sykes, 


Wants More Presses and More Ink. 
Office of ‘The Cleveland World.” | 
45,000 daily circulation. 
Has the largest circulation of any Republican } 
daily between New York and Chicago. | 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 15, 1894. J 
Mr. Wm, Johnston, 10 Spruce Street, New York City. 

DEAR SiR: Inclosed please find $4o for two 500-lb. barrels of ink. 
Since we ordered the last lot of ink from you we have put in a new press—a 
Potter inset machine ; capacity, 24,000 eight-page papers per hour, 

Yours truly, B. F. Bowen. 








( Best News, in 500-ib. barrels, at 4 cents a pound. 


| Finest Carmine, in 4-ounce cans, at 12% cents an ounce. 
I SELL Finest Black in this world at $1.00 a pound. 
Best Poster Inks, in 5-Ib. cans, for $1.00 a can, 
Finest Copy'ng Inks, in 4-vunce cans, for 6% cents an ounce, 


Avoress WILLIAM JOHNSTON, FOREMAN OF PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Have a Combined Population of 
over 350,000. Some of the best 
Cable and Electric Lines in the 
United States are operated here. 


Carleton & Kissam- 


i 
4 ae CONTROL 
\\) ays ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
LINES 
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STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING 
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OFFICE, EISNER BUILDING, 
Fifth Ave. and Wood St., PITTSBURGH. 
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ILLINOIS LIST OF THE C.N. U. 
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STANDARD NEWSPAPER UNION, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


103 Papers in Illinois. 
Guaranteed Circulation of 100,000 Copies Every Week. 










































Pop. Name Name When| Pop. Name Name When 

of of of Estab- of of of Estab- 

Town. Town. Paper. lish’d.| Town. Town. Paper. lish’d. 
LB. QR. 9000 .ccccccasess Argus 1882] 1,869 Mason City........ Independent 1 

SID BIGGS, GC. Moc cocccccess Democrat 1880 919 McHenry............ Plaindealer 1875 
2.560 Astoria..... noe eeubed Argus 4,235 Mendota..............+.. Bulletin = 1 

aaa Adage 1871 | 1,999 Milford...........cccccces Herald 1876 

1,595 Baylis.. Guide 1890| 3,398 Minonk... -».-News 1878 

4,832 Belvidere s 1866} 1,545 Momemnce............ccccces 1887 

1,888 Bethany .. -Echo  1888| 2,977 Mt. Carroll, ..D’ly Democrat 189% 

20,484 Bloomingt ‘Lancet 1886} 2500 Mound City, C. H. popubienn 1-93 

2,521 Blue Island. tandard 1876 | 3,880 Murphysboro,C.H .D’ly Indep. 1891 

1,! Br - aor rs 1879 | 2,145 Onarga..... 5 mel indlaenoe 1870 

2,759 B 2 1887 | 1,080 Oquawka, C. De 1889 

851 1882 1,951 Oregon, C. H 1851 

1,826 1858 | 1,455 Paw Paw..... 1878 

3,599 189 | 3,559 Paxton, C. H 1875 

860 Carpentersville............ New! 1893 | 1,796 Pecatouica..... 1872 

1,654 Carthage, C. H...... ‘ ‘Gazette 1865 | 6,537 1887 

— 3) eee? Journal 1868/ 5,883 1860 

822 Cer Re cicated - ew Era 1886 3,270 1887 

5,450 Charleston, C. H.... ..Herald 1875| 2,728 1872 

2,282 <peuenee.. be cocceccese: ones Herald 1868 | 4,066 ee 1883 

Chi ...Conservator 1878| 4,491 Princeton, os pagent e: News 1881 

Independent 1873 Princeton, Ti Blot eedcnse Tribune 1872 

eioeed ntinel 1890} 12,000 Pullman ec eggeesee cas. Journal 1890 

4 ~ eee 1868 | 33,318 Quincey, C. .-Sunday Optic 1885 

$.876- Dundes...........0000- Hawkeye 1890 Quiney WX a ‘Saturday Review 1872 

2,174 Dwig -Starand Herald 18606 /| 2,391 Rantoul....................3 ws 1890 

2,451 Elmwood 1874 SS ee 1873 

Elmwood. . 1874 | 2,990 Robinson, ¢ 862 

1808 Basivilde.........ccccocces ee 1880 | 13,634 Rock Tsland, ‘¢ H..R’ icisiane er 1854 

i 1,367 Farmer City 1893 | 23,584 Rockford, C. H.. .People’ sJour. 1894 

1,891 Forrest....... 1883 | 3,445 Savanna................+ Journal 1885 

2 ene 1875 | 1,849 Saybrook.......... Independent 1875 

6, 1892 | 5,419 Shelbyville,C.H...Daily Union 1887 

5, 1891 C. H.W" Kly Union 1863 

1878 | 1,770 -..Journal 1880 

1874 | 1,352 erald 1888 

1890 | 14,629 Siftings 1892 

1883 Tribune 1889 

1868 | 3,840 Sullivan, C.H. -News 188! 

1887 | 4,088 Taylorville,C H mocrat 1868 

1849} 3 -Sentinel 1879 

1891 ‘Democrat 1888 

“a eS 1877 Review 1875 

1881 rter 1879 

ase-cccgned ~~ 1872 ader 1892 

a 1870 Sentinel 1857 

* .-.. Republican 1856 Enterprise 1890 

epeencoresoccseneed uill 1892 ilot 1889 

IB cccrccesessocccccccces os ol 1866 News 1876 

oevemeareees Ne 1875 Index  18f5 

f Tadependent 1892 Post-Herald 1872 

2,084 Marca, Lceptewieteoseneesetowl 1871 
103 papers. 100,000 guaranteed circulation. 50 cents 


Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill, 








per agate line, net. One inch, one year, in entire Jist, $200. 
One-seventh of a cent per line per 1,000 circulation. 
advertising, cheap; bringing in paying results. 

ceived through any reputable agency, or direct, by 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


Good 
Orders re- 


10 Spruce St., New York, 
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QO States 


of the Southwest subscribe to the 
bulk of the 145,000 copies issued every week by 
the WEEKLY CouriER-JOURNAL of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and the Special Extra Edition of 200,000 
copies issued once each month. It has by far the 
largest subscription list of any paper in the Southwest. 
Every copy means a whole family of readers, and it 
has a stronger hold on them than any other paper in 
the world. It has been a part of their history for 64 
years. The Southwest is a prosperous section this 
year, and no advertiser can touch it without the 


WEEKLY 


COURIER-JOURNAL! 


Two Hundred Thousand Copies, 


October 29, November 26, December 31, January 28, February 25 


75 CENTS PER AGATE LINF. 





A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Eastern Agent, 
317 Chamber of Commerce, 14 Tribune Buildiiug, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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The American Farmer 
and Farm News. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, ano NEW YORK CITY. 


The Guaranteed Circulation of this model farm paper for the months of January 
and February, 1595, 


WILL EXCEED 200,000 EACH ISSUE. 


“We cannot too highly recommend THE AMERICAN FARMER AND FarM News to 
any advertiser who desires to reach the farmers of America.”—L. L. May & Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


“T have used papers having N “ We trace a larger number of 
circulations as high as 6(),000 replies and sales to THE AMFRI- 
and did net get half the returns i cd CAN FARMER AND FARM NEws than 
I got from THE AMERICAN Farm- W—s—E  toany other paper on our list.” 
ER AND FaRM News.”’—B. F. Kirt- —THE BEETHOVEN ORGAN AND PI- 
LAND, South Evanston, Ill. Ano Co., Washington, N.J., U.S.A. 


“Tregard THE AMERICAN FARMER AND FARM NEWS as the most strictly practical 
farm paper that I am acquainted with.”—A. B. Jounson, Oxford, Miss. 


And there will be NO ADVANCE in the Ad Rate. 


This magnificent circulation will go directly into farmers’ homes of the better class 
and do good work for advertisers. 


GEO. S. BECK, Advertising Manager, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


: WOMANIKIND. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, ano NEW YORK CITY. 


Seedmen, and manufacturers of and dealers in anything that women use should 
bear in mind that 


This Model Woman’s Paper 


will have, during the next few months, a bona fide, guaranteed, sworn to and proven 
by post-office receipts, circulation 


EXCEEDING 100,000 EACH ISSUE. 


The advertising columns of this paper have always brought good returns to adver- 
tisers; and it is a fact that the present rate of 


Only 30 Cents, Net, per Line, 


is the lowest ever quoted by a paper of its class having a circulation of like extent 
and characier in the history of the journalism of the world. 


GEO. S. BECK, Advertising Manager, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Cleveland 
Press 


asks no one to accept J 


an unsupported state=- 


ment of its circulation. 


It will prove to any one 


that it sells over. .. 


70,000 


COPIES DAILY. 


Cc. J. BILLSON, 
86 & 87 Tribune Building, 





| 








NEW YORK. | 
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Somethin gz 






New, 
Novel, 
Neat, 
Attractive, 







Always Commands Attention. 













That is what 





Station Advertising Does 


In the 


.. 960... 


Waiting Rooms 


On the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
~<—_SYS{CS —ee 


Controlled by 


G. S. Mackenzie, 


CHICAGO : 


1160 Monadnock Building. 
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| Globe. 


Paul. 





St. Paul 


newspaper. 


The leading newspaper of St. Paul— 
published Daily, Sunday and Week- 
ly. The largest circulation in St. |, 


A bright, aggressive and enterprising 


A recent Sunday issue contained 105 
columns of advertising of St. Paul 
merchants ; double the amount of | 
advertising carried by any other St. | 
Paul paper. Home patronage shows 
how THE GLopk is regarded by the 
customers who know it best. 


ee 


EASTERN OFFICE: 
i 517 TEMPLE COURT, 
| C. E. ELLIS, Manager. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
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Some Newspapers 


Delight in everlastingly pounding 
their circulation figures into advertis- 
ers. Circulation is good, but quality is 
better. What to advertisers is circu- 
lation among a moneyless class— 
among people who have nothing to 
buy with ? 

It is circulation and quality which 
make advertising pay. . 


The Kansas City Times 


Has both circulation and quality. It’s 
a 2-cent 8 to 16-page morning daily, 
and has been the leading newspaper 
in that great commercial center of 
trade for 44 years. 


With a city and suburban population of ove: 
200,000 and a tributary prosperous 
farming country of over three mill- 
ions of people, it reaches the very 
best class for advertisers to appeal to. 


6 Sunday,  § Twice-a-week, 
25,000 ? 35,000 { 40,000 
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Advertising Fable No. 3. 


“A cottager and his wife had a goose which laid every day a golden 


egg. Supposing it had a lump of gold inside, they killed it, but found 
that the goose differed in no respect from others.’’—Esop. 


The inexperienced advertiser knows that adver- 
tising pays. He decides that if his competitor's 
advertising is profitable, it will only be necessary 
for him to plunge into the center of the business 
and get all the profit at once. He plunges— 
wastes his money by lavish but 
injudicious expenditure, and suc- 
ceeds in killing the goose that 
with proper treatment would lay 
a nest full of golden eggs. 


MORAL: It is better to do a little advertising 
judiciously than to do a great deal foolishly. 


We keep our customers from killing valu- 
able poultry. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. 
10 Spruce Street, 
New York. 














